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SYMPOSIUM: A PROGRAM FOR THE NEXT 
TEN YEARS OF RESEARCH IN 
PARAPSYCHOLOGY 


INTRODUCTION 


As ANNOUNCED in our December editorial, we have invited the 
leading contributors to the parapsychology literature of the last ten 
years to present their views of an ideal program for this field of 
research for the next decade. Our objective was to pool the available 
intellectual resources on this important phase of research, the plan- 
ning of our future activities. It has not been possible, however, to 
reach in this way all of those qualified to help us find the best sched- 
ule of research, and we have therefore invited the others to give us 
the benefit of their views through our correspondence column. 
We hope that our readers in general will feel free to accept this 
invitation. 

Of the total number of twenty-one persons invited to contribute 
articles, all but one have accepted. This generous response has 
given us a wealth of material—far too much for a single number 
of the JourRNAL. Accordingly, we have decided to divide it about 
equally between the March and June issues, taking the articles in 
the order of their receipt. 

There has naturally been some duplication in the material pre- 
sented. But the variety of viewpoints and emphases represented 
in the authorship has resulted in so wide a range of research sug- 
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gestions that we believe there will be no impression of undue repeti- 
tion to the reader of these program articles. 

Part of the profit from the harvest of ideas must depend upon 
a synthesis and assessment that will fit together into a usable work- 
ing pattern the mosaic of parts contributed by the various authors. 
We shall attempt to make such a digest and submit our product at 
the end of the symposium articles. We must expect—and we do, 
indeed, welcome—expression of the divergent views that are inevi- 
table in undertaking anything so subject to debate as this final 
reconstruction will be. 

We have stressed the variety of the viewpoints. At the same 
time, the major feature to be seen from reading these twenty articles 
is the great preponderance of common agreement among the out- 
standing workers in the field, not only as to what is important to 
do, but also as to how it should be done. This indicates that we 
are well on the way in parapsychology to the establishment of a 
professional “group mind.”’—Ed. 


A LETTER FROM PROFESSOR C. D. BROAD 





Professor C. D. Broad is Knightbridge Professor of Moral Philosophy 
at the University of Cambridge and Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
He served as President of the English Society for Psychical Research for 
two terms (1935-36). His principal contributions to the literature of para- 
psychology consist of four articles and a section of his book, The Mind and 
Its Place in Nature. His writing has dealt mainly with the philosophical 
interpretations of parapsychological findings.—Ed. 





Dear Professor Rhine, 

I do not want to write a formal article, but simply to write to 
you personally. If you should care to make any extracts for publi- 
cation from this letter, you are very welcome to do so. 

1. The first thing that I would mention is one that has worried 
me a good deal. It is the fact that we have never been able to repro- 
duce in England anything really resembling the results which you 
get in Durham. You seem to find that a fair proportion of ordi- 
nary university students have at least measurable powers of ESP. 
Our experience is quite opposite. Soal found at most two, and 
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perhaps only one, person in the hundreds that he tried who had any 
appreciable ESP powers. Similar negative results have been found 
in Cambridge and, I believe, in Glasgow. Again, I think it is fair 
to say that there is not a particle of evidence in England for PK, 
although many very careful experiments have been done here. 

You will understand that I am not saying these things in order 
to express doubt about the genuineness of your results in the Para- 
psychology Laboratory of Duke University. I do not see how one 
can get over the evidence that you and your colleagues have pro- 
duced. But granted this, we have a most puzzling problem as to 
the causation of these differences. Is it racial, or climatic, or de- 
pendent on the personalities of the experimenters? Does the fact 
that English students are on the whole underfed and desperately 
worried in comparison with American students have anything to do 
with it? One has no idea. But what I would like to see tried is 
this: I want some of you to come to England and try experiments 
with English students, and I want some of us to go to the U.S.A. 
and try experiments with your students. Similarly I would like some 
of the English students who give negative results to go to the Para- 
psychology Laboratory and be tested by your people; and some of 
your students who give positive results to come to England and be 
tested by us. I daresay that this is practically impossible because of 
difficulties about exchange. But I do think that it should be borne 
in mind, and that efforts should be made to carry out as much as 
possible of this program so soon as ever (if ever) the present eco- 
nomic difficulties diminish. 

2. I think that we ought to concentrate a good deal of attention 
on various possible ways of increasing the ESP powers of ordinary 
persons, either directly or else indirectly by removing inhibitions. 
In this connection I should like to see an elaborate series of experi- 
ments, under proper medical supervision, on the effects of various 
drugs. (This should be combined with a study of the reports of 
anthropologists on the traditions of savage races about the effect of 
various drugs in stimulating psychic phenomena. No doubt there 
is a whole mass of rubbish here, but there may be a few grains of 
wheat among the chaff.) The effects of hypnotic suggestion should 
also be most carefully studied. Then again, we know that it is al- 
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most universally believed among Hindus that certain methods of 
mental and bodily training, including certain breathing exercises, 
postures and meditations, produce or liberate psychic powers. It 
would be well worth while for one or more persons, with a proper 
scientific training, to devote their lives to a study of these claims. 
I expect that there is a mass of rubbish here too, but I should be 
considerably surprised if there is nothing but rubbish. 

3. I have so far referred to hypnosis and Yogi exercises merely 
as possible means to developing ESP powers in ordinary persons. 
But I want them to be studied for more direct reasons also, which I 
will now develop a little. 


Hypnosis 

In the records of the earlier hypnotists there are many seemingly 
well-attested stories of what is called “traveling clairvoyance” ; that 
is, cases in which a hypnotized subject is directed to go “in the 
spirit” to a certain place and describe what is going on there. It 
astonishes me that psychical researchers do not make a serious 
attempt to repeat such experiments and see if they can reproduce 
the verifiable results which have so often been claimed. 

These experiments should be considered along with: A. The 
accounts which we have of “‘out-of-the-body” experiences which have 
been described by persons, seemingly at the point of death, who have 
recovered and described what they seemed to themselves to have 


been doing and seeing. There is rather remarkable agreement among 


the reports of the quite independent experiments. B. With the ac- 
counts given by certain persons who claimed to be able to leave the 
body at will and who have described the methods by which they put 
themselves into a state to have such experiences. (See, for example, 
Hereward Carrington and Muldoon, The Projection of the Astral 
Body.) 

Again, it is not uncommon to hear people light-heartedly ascribe 
the appearance of the Indian rope-trick, etc., to ‘“‘mass-hypnotism.” 
Is there any experimental evidence for the production of collective 
and colligated hallucinations in a group of contiguous persons by a 
man who has not, in any ordinary sense of the word, “hypnotized” 
them? Some of the medieval magicians certainly have talked about 
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a process which is called “putting glamour” on people. (I believe 
that this was specially characteristic of Celtic magic. ) I should like 
to see all this investigated seriously. 

Then there are accounts by very reputable persons (for example, 
Janet, if I am not mistaken) of throwing a hypnotic subject into 
the hypnotic state telepathically in his absence, and then making sug- 
gestions telepathically which are carried out by the subject. Such 
experiments ought certainly to be repeated and extended. 

Last, under this heading, there are a very few reported cases 
where a person claims to have deliberately produced telepathically 
in another, who was not in any sense a hypnotic subject of his, a 
hallucination of his presence, and where it is claimed that the other 
person (who was unaware at the time that any such experiment was 
to be attempted) in fact had the appropriate kind of hallucination 
at the right time. I should think that such experiments should first 
be tried by a hypnotist on one of his hypnotic subjects. If success 
is obtained under these conditions, the experiments might then be 
extended to other cases. 

Yogi Training and Primitive Magic 

The Yogi training is a highly developed system which has been 
practiced and discussed for many centuries among highly civilized 
and extremely subtle-minded Hindus. But it had its roots no doubt 
in prehistoric magical practices associated with primitive animism. 
The latter practices and beliefs still persist among negroes, both in 
Africa and in other lands. It seems to me most important that both 
of them should be fully and sympathetically investigated as soon as 
possible. I think that the matter is urgent because of the great 
influence which Western industrialism and the beliefs and standards 
of values associated with it are now having on all non-Western 
peoples. I am afraid that, before we have time to investigate and 
to discover the grains of truth in these beliefs and practices of 
Asiatic and African peoples, they may have vanished. Instead of 
training as Yogis or practicing black magic, Hindus or negroes will 
be reading Karl Marx or listening to the wireless, persuaded that 
this is ‘‘civilization,” and that they must forget as quickly as possible 
about their old ways of thought and action if they are to be “in the 
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swim.” It is therefore vitally important that there should be a 
number of young anthropologists with an adequate training in and 
sympathy with psychical research, and that they should specially 
devote themselves, while there is yet time, to this aspect of the 
peoples among whom they work. 

It seems to me to be antecedently probable that ESP and other 
still more startling phenomena would occur with much greater fre- 
quency and in much greater intensity among peoples who do not 
regard them as out-of-the-way and practically impossible. The 
intellectual and emotional atmosphere which characterizes Western 
industrial communities must, I should think, have a strong inhibiting 
effect on such phenomena if they are genuine facts. For that reason, 
also, I think it important that their alleged occurrence in societies 
where that inhibiting background does not yet exist should be in- 
vestigated as fully and as soon as possible. 

These are the main points that strike me at the moment. No 
doubt one could think of many more, but I will not take up any more 
of your time at present. 

With kind regards and best wishes, I am 

Yours very sincerely, 


C. D. Broap 


PSYCHIATRY AND PARAPSYCHOLOGY 


By JAN EHRENWALD 





Dr. Jan Ehrenwald is a practicing psychiatrist of New York City. He 
is a Fellow of the Royal Society of Medicine and an Associate in Psychiatry 
at the Long Island College of Medicine. That part of his published work 
dealing with parapsychology comprises six articles and one book which are 
largely concerned with telepathy and medical psychology (which form the 
title of his recent book ).—Ed. 





Psycuotocy has for a long time been considered the poor relation 
among the rest of the sciences. Up to recently psychiatry and its 
youngest offshoot, psychoanalysis, have shared much the same fate. 
Probably this may account for their anxiety to dissociate themselves 
from anything that may call to mind their own past : their extraction 
from primitive magic and animistic belief, from man’s passionate 
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desire to control the forces of nature and the minds of his fellows 
by the power of his will. 

The fact is that contemporary psychiatry and psychopathology 
have come of age a long time ago. Their descent from what anthro- 
pologists have described as a ‘“‘pernicious pseudo-science,’ as the 
“monstrous farrago” of man’s pre-logical, archaic thinking has long 
ceased to stir our imagination. Psychoanalysis in particular can look 
back at a proud record of achievement, embracing the whole orbit 
of the human mind and yielding penetrating insight into its remotest 
recesses. 

There is only one blank space in this imposing picture, the one 
that should be occupied by psychic phenomena. Although there can 
be little doubt that at bottom they are nothing but variations of 
normal psychic functioning, much in the same way as morbid men- 
tal manifestations, clinical psychiatry has persistently turned a blind 
eye on their existence. This refusal to acknowledge their very pos- 
sibility is by itself a striking fact, deserving of special inquiry. I 
pointed out elsewhere that rationalistic science, when confronted 
with evidence of alleged supernormal phenomena, behaves in much 
the same way as the neurotic patient when he is called upon to face 
repressed material emerging from the unconscious sphere. There 
is no use in continuing to amass more and yet more material which 
he is unable to accept. The first prerequisite of further progress is 
to bring about a new frame of mind in which he is willing to register 
his own experiences and to overcome his resistance against psychic 
content previously repressed. Exactly the same is true for the atti- 
tude of many authoritative figures of contemporary psychiatry when 
confronted with evidence of telepathy and related phenomena. 

It is clear that any attempt at drawing up a coordinated research 
program for psychiatry and parapsychology has to make due allow- 
ance for this state of affairs. Parapsychology can secure the co- 
operation of clinical psychiatry only if psychiatrists are prepared to 
throw overboard certain cbsolete patterns of thinking, to assume a 
new frame of mind that will enable them to accept a new reality 
situation, however bewildering this may appear. Working towards 
the attainment of this new frame of mind must therefore top the 
list of such a joint research project. 


> 
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This is not the place to discuss in detail the ways and means by 
which this aim can be achieved. But whatever tactic may be ap- 
plied it will obviously have to begin with taking a leaf out of the 
psychoanalyst’s book. We must probe into the early history of 
psychiatry, going back as far as the time when it was still in the 
throes of primitive belief, and showing how it succeeded in the course 
of centuries in ridding itself, step by step, of the fetters of super- 
stition and prejudice until it reached the point when the pendulum 
swung in the opposite direction. Psychiatry has gone so far in the 
process of purging itself of the irrational element as to make the 
very investigation of the subject a sin against the Holy Spirit of 
Science. 

_ But it is also clear that parapsychology, on the other hand, will 
have to persist in its endeavor to discard what last vestiges of the 
irrational it may itself still happen to retain in its approach. In 
doing so it will have to perform a dual task. It will have to follow 
the tortuous path of the phenomena, no matter to what towering 
heights or to what Acherontic depths they may lead, without yielding 
to what has been called the lure of the occult ; that is, without losing 
for a moment its uncompromisingly rational attitude while engaged 
in its quest for the irrational. The difficulties of such an under- 
taking go without saying. It requires the combination of two well- 
nigh mutually exclusive mental attitudes. On the one hand it pre- 
supposes fanatical faith in the possibilty of phenomena which science 
has declared as “intrinsically improbable.” On the other hand it 
calls for the attitude of the cold and detached observer, always on 
guard against being emotionally involved in his subject matter. 
Tt will be noted that, for all we know, it is exactly such an attitude 
which is likely to nip in the bud the origin of the phenomena. Ob- 
viously, it is this dilemma of the worker in parapsychology which 
has contributed much to the suspicion with which rational science 
is still inclined to view his endeavors. 

It may well be questioned after all whether both psychiatry and 
parapsychology will be able to surmount these difficulties within the 
ten-year period envisaged in the present inquiry. But let us suppose 
that the path will be clear for action along the lines reviewed here. 
What, then, can be the contribution of the psychiatrist towards the 
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study of psi phenomena, and in what way can parapsychology con- 
tribute to the body of the available psychiatric experience ? 
* * * . 


Psychiatry, once it is prepared to accept the reality of psychical 
phenomena, will first be confronted with the fascinating task of 
studying the personalities of those exhibiting psychic traits or facul- 
ties. In so doing, it will be able to proceed along two alternative 
avenues of research. It will examine the individual and family 
histories of the persons concerned, their psychosomatic charac- 
teristics, the presumptive conditioning and precipitating factors of 
the traits under review. It will be interested in their association 
with existing personality disturbances, with any defects—mental or 
physical—or else with particular abilities, gifts, or bents of interest 
that can be detected. In short, it will carry out exactly the same 
investigations as are applied as a matter of routine in a case coming 
under the purview of the psychiatrist. It goes without saying that 
questions of inheritance—recessive or dominant—will have to figure 
prominently in an inquiry of this kind. 

This clinical approach will have to be supplemented with experi- 
mental personality studies by means of various projective techniques ; 
for example, the Rorschach tests such as have already been applied 
by Schmeidler in the field of parapsychology. 

However, psychiatry will not have to stop at this point. It will 
only be logical to extend its inquiry into the relation, if any, of 
psychical phenomena to mental diseases in a stricter sense. Thus 
it will have to reconsider the so-called spiritualistic psychoses, the 
various forms of schizophrenia, hysteria, etc., in the light of the 
telepathy hypothesis. It will be noted that an unbiased investiga- 
tion of this kind may prove a particularly thorny problem since the 
issue of mental disease in general has been obscured for centuries 
by a special brand of superstitious awe—or materialistic prejudice, 
as the case may be. 

Another promising task will be the study of telepathy in everyday 
life, in dreams, and in the psychoanalytic situation. These studies 
were initiated by Freud himself more than twenty years ago, but 
have since remained sorely neglected, evidently for reasons outlined 
above. In connection with the observations reported by Hollos, 
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Servadio, Helene Deutsch, and more recently by L. Bendit, J. 
Eisenbud, N. Fodor and the present writer, they have again at- 
tracted the interest of students. 

The bearing of these observations upon psychoanalytical theory 
and practice in all its manifold ramifications goes without saying. 
They may well open up an entirely new aspect of the doctor-patient 
relationship in general. 

It is clear that the psychiatrist advancing his inquiry in these 
directions will have to proceed with utmost caution: first, because of 
the indisputable fact that with each step he is treading on increas- 
ingly treacherous ground; second, because he must be aware of the 
increasing resistance of those who have failed as yet to overcome 
their original emotional bias against the factual evidence discussed 
here. In particular, it will be advisable to make allowance for the 
peculiar fact that there is greater resistance to the acceptance of clair- 
voyance than to the acceptance of pure telepathy, that resistance is 
even more pronounced against the possibility of precognition, and 
greater still against psychokinesis or other physical phenomena—an 
idiosyncrasy which the present writer must admit he has himself 
barely succeeded in overcoming so far. Yet, however this may be, 
this should not relieve the psychiatrist of the responsibility of in- 
cluding physical phenomena and the personalities concerned with 
their manifestations in his field of research. 

This is certainly a very incomplete enumeration of the chief tasks 
that confront clinical psychiatry and psychopathology with reference 
to the facts presented by parapsychology; that is, in the event that 
they are altogether willing to accept the challenge. It will obviously 
have to be extended as the work proceeds. 

a... 2 


We emphasized that the contribution of the worker in parapsy- 
chology towards the contemplated joint research program will largely 
depend on the extent to which the psychiatrist is prepared to avail 
himself of the parapsychologist’s services. We referred to per- 
sonality studies of subjects exhibiting so-called psychic faculties. It 
is clear that the diagnosis of what we described as the psychic type 
of personality as a characterological type in its own right should 
not be based on exclusively spontaneous evidence, that is, on case 
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histories, anecdotal accounts however well documented, or on in- 
formation supplied by the subjects themselves. It will have to be 
supported by experimental findings which may, or may not, confirm 
the clinical diagnosis, as it were, by statistically significant laboratory 
experiments. Providing this corroborative evidence may indeed be 
the most important contribution of parapsychology to the psychia- 
trist’s job. It may well require more than a decade of systematic 
work in order to design a battery of ESP tests which will furnish 
actual results in the many and varied personality types showing 
evidence of psychic traits of varying kinds and degrees. 

Parapsychology may further assist the psychiatrist’s clinical un- 
derstanding of the phenomena by throwing more light upon the part 
played by such conditioning factors as intercurrent diseases, various 
drugs, fatigue, fleeting moods, etc. in their operation. Making the 
available ESP and PK tests workable under clinical conditions 
would undoubtedly be the crowning achievement of psychical re- 
search from the psychiatrist’s point of view. It would provide him 
with a new diagnostic procedure which would take its rightful place 
alongside such well established techniques of personality appraisal 
as the Rorschach method or the Thematic Apperception Test. 

These reflections lead us back again to the problems of para- 
psychology in a stricter sense, that is, beyond the scope of our com- 
pressed survey, concerned as it is with psychiatric aspects chiefly. 
However, the reader may rightly feel that this distinction is purely 
arbitrary. He may recall our statement that there is no strict de- 
marcation line between what in common parlance is described as 
normal, abnormal, or supernormal manifestations ; that mental func- 
tioning in health, disease, and in states conducive to psychic phe- 
nomena is nothing but a variation on the perennial theme of human 
personality. The psychiatrist, the psychoanalyst, the worker in 
parapsychology, each in his turn, may be more keenly aware of one 
or the other aspect of the human mind. Yet they must never lose 
sight of the fact that they are dealing with essentially the same basic 
entity, whatever their approach. But this, then, has been the very 
purpose of the present symposium. 
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SOME SUGGESTED RESEARCH PROJECTS 
IN PARAPSYCHOLOGY 


By Horne.t Hart 





Dr. Hornell Hart is Professor of Sociology at Duke University. He has 
published four articles on parapsychology, and one book which deals, in part, 
with the field. In the main, his writing has been concerned predominantly 
with interpretation of the research findings.—Ed. 





Tar following suggestions do not constitute a well-rounded pro- 
gram of research for parapsychology. Rather, they seek to stress 
certain projects which impress the writer as having special im- 
portance. 

The first of these would consist in an experimental exploration 
of the extent to which psi factors enter into intuition, and the pos- 
sibility of practical applications of intuition for more rapid and 
successful development of research in the field of parapsychology. 
The hypothesis that intuition may involve extrasensory factors has, 
of course, been widely suggested. In Upton Sinclair’s book, Mental 
Radio, Mrs. Sinclair describes her procedure for obtaining telepathic 
impressions of drawings. This procedure is strikingly similar to 
that employed by the present writer and many others in inducing 
intuitive flashes. It is similar to the methods reported by Dr. 
Ruth S. Clark.’ 

A general hypothesis as to the creative possibilities of intuition 
has been stated by Arthur Farwell, the composer.? He first dis- 
covered that he could obtain musical themes for compositions by 
induced intuition. Later he found that the same methods brought 
the solution of a baffling ethical problem. He says: “I have con- 
tinued to use this . . . procedure for twenty years in the solution of 
difficult problems of life beyond the power of my reasoning faculty 
to answer, with highly successful and often astonishing results. . . . 
Following these results, I began a careful examination of the more 
common forms of intuition. Here was the same law at work... . 

“Every form of intuition is probably subject to progressively 


*“An Experimental Study of Silent Thinking,” by Ruth S. Clark, Ph.D., 
Archives of Psychology, No. 48, April, 1922, pp. 12 and 84. 
* “Science and Intuition,” by Arthur Farwell, Tomorrow, April, 1942, pp. 20-24. 
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increasing control. Its most commonly recognized form is that of a 
spontaneous and compelling flash of truth. In the cultivation and 
‘control’ of this form, three matters are of prime importance. (1) 
The question must rise from a genuine and vital need of progress, 
growth, or existence on the part of the questioner which his reason 
cannot solve for him. (2) The question must be defined with the 
utmost clarity and sharpness. (3) It is, above all, necessary to 
realize that we have an Answering Intelligence within or accessible 
to us, of illimitable reach and irrefragable authority. It is neces- 
sarily . . . an aspect or region of mind, but one which the ordinary 
waking mind cannot consciously perceive, except in the intuitive 
flash itself... . We ourselves are not giving it that stature, but 
are progressively opening our minds to the realization of it.” 

Farwell’s formulation is, of course, subject to correction and 
revision in the light of systematic experimentation; but his report, 
together with the experiences of other explorers in this field, create 
a prima facie case which deserves testing. 

The exploration of intuition as related to parapsychology would 
naturally fall into two major parts. 1. The first would consist of 
a series of experiments in which techniques employed by Dr. Clark, 
by Farwell, by Mrs. Sinclair, and by other seekers of intuition 
through meditation might be used in conjunction with selected 
parapsychology experiments, while similar experiments were carried 
out by control groups without use of such techniques, with a view 
to determining whether the attempts to induce intuition increase 
significantly the extrasensory powers of the users. 

2. The second part would be more difficult, but if it succeeded 
it would be much more significant. This would consist in a major 
series of experiments to determine the extent to which systematic 
and disciplined use of meditational techniques for inducing intuition 
would increase the success of parapsychology researchers who em- 
ployed it in developing their hypotheses and in planning their re- 
search procedures. One of the difficult prerequisites for such a 
project would be the development of some sort of reliable and valid 
method of measuring the degree of success of given researchers. 
Offhand, the promising procedure would seem to be some sort of 
rating. The process of developing reliable and valid rating systems 
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for measuring success in parapsychological research should involve 
no insuperable technical difficulty. Perhaps a major psychological 
difficulty might develop in the effect of such a rating procedure upon 
the morale of the members of the staff. Properly used, the rating 
system might be stimulating and might help all the members of the 
staff to gain greater awareness of the degree of their success or 
failure. On the other hand, it might bring about unhappy rivalry, 
feelings of failure and resentment, and an overemphasis on types of 
activity most susceptible to overt measurement, perhaps at the ex- 
pense of more subtle but possibly even more important factors. 

If such difficulties could be overcome or sufficiently minimized, 
the next step would consist in securing: (a) a small experimental 
group to employ the meditational techniques; and (b), the most 
closely matched control group practicable. If possible, it might be 
desirable to divide the available workers into three groups: first, 
an experimental group; second, a matched group subjected to some 
other, equally stimulating type of encouragement; and third, a 
matched group proceeding without either of these accessory stimuli. 
The importance of this three-fold grouping is suggested by certain 
industrial researches in which it was found that output was increased 
by any sort of novel procedure which tended to rouse interest. This 
is analogous to the increases in extrasensory success which accom- 
panied the offering of small prizes or the introduction of some 
challenge. 

If a statistically reliable increase in research success were ob- 
tained, one sufficiently large to offset the expenditure of time and 
attention involved in applying the technique, the result would be 
of outstanding importance, not merely for parapsychology but for 
applied psychology in general. The initial methods would un- 
doubtedly be crude, but if significant results were obtained, the 
techniques could of course be improved through further experi- 
ment. A major increase in research efficiency would obviously be 
of basic importance, whether that increase were due to the utilization 
of the psi factors or merely due to the more efficient use of sub- 
conscious resources. 

3. Another major line of research might consist in the study of 
extrasensory hypnosis and suggestion. One project here would be 
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to repeat (with variations and improvements) Janet’s experiments 
in this field. If his results were verified, experiments should be 
set up to determine the limits within which telepathic hypnosis is 
practicable and the extent to which telepathic suggestion without 
hypnotic trance may be employed by public speakers, by teachers, 
and by leaders of public opinion. The research techniques for such 
a project would need to be developed by a committee familiar with 
both the field of parapsychology and with that of social psychology. 

In addition to these major fields of research, certain other 
projects might be mentioned : 

4. Further search for indicators predictive of an individual's 
extrasensory capacities of various types under given conditions 
should be pushed with vigor. 

5. Experimental investigation is needed as to the possibility of 
more trustworthy parapsychological results through the use of auto- 
matic writing, trance, and other automatic or dissociative methods. 

6. Experimental studies of traveling clairvoyance seem to the 
present writer to hold great possibilities. 

7. As a preliminary to experimental approaches to the problem 
of survival, fundamental clarifications might result from a coopera- 
tive critical analysis of the meaning of that concept in the light of 
conclusions summarized in The Reach of the Mind by J. B. Rhine. 


WHAT NEEDS TO BE DONE IN PARAPSYCHOLOGY 


By GARDNER MurPHY 





Dr. Gardner Murphy is Chairman of the Department of Psychology at 
the College of the City of New York and is First Vice-President and 
Chairman of the Research Committee of the American Society for Psychical 
Research. He has contributed twenty-one articles on parapsychology which 
are concerned both with the reporting of research and with general review 
and discussion.—Ed. 








I N VIEW of the tremendous range of research activities since the 
inauguration of the program at Duke University in 1930, it may 
seem mildly absurd to tell how much of the area of parapsychology 
still remains essentially untouched. Nevertheless, we are in a sense 
like Alice who, in her journey through Looking-Glass Land, found 
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that she had to run terribly fast just to keep where she was, and 
very much faster in order to get anywhere. I believe, actually, that 
with the fields of social psychology and the psychology of personality 
moving so fast, the parapsychologist will have to move very fast 
indeed to stay where he is, relative to the rest. 

First of all, it seems to me that there is neglect of the raw, 
tough, primitive stuff that nature gives us. In such sciences as 
astronomy and geology one does not define first of all what the 
laboratory can do and then hope that problems will saunter into the 
laboratory and allow themselves to be studied. One does not set 
up in advance an experimental or statistical technique. One studies 
in detail the anatomy of the phenomena hurled at us by nature. The 
data of spontaneous telepathy (and of spontaneous clairvoyance and 
precognition) are huge granite blocks of irregular shape and vari- 
able specific gravity which come hurtling down the mountain side, 
neither announcing when they are coming nor informing us as to 
their destination. The question is whether we are prepared in ad- 
vance to catch one with slow motion pictures when they start moving. 

We should be studying spontaneous cases this way. We should 
study the spontaneous experiences of telepathy, etc., which happen 
to those people whom we have already investigated from the point 
of view of personality psychology. Among all those people whom 
we have studied in our laboratories in terms of their personalities, 
among all those people who have been given projective tests, or 
who have been through prolonged interviewing or psychoanalytic 
treatment, there are always some who have spontaneous experiences. 
Even if we cannot catch spontaneous experiences while they are 
occurring, we can, so to speak, be ready for them. As soon as they 
have occurred among the group of people that we are following, 
we can do intensive probing through depth interview, projective 
testing, etc. We can, moreover, systematically study the differences 
between those personalities in whom spontaneous cases occur and 
those in whom they do not, and we can study variations in those 
periods of life in which they are frequent and those in which they 
are infrequent or absent. Perhaps most important of all, we can 
study the attributes of the spontaneous experiences which lend them- 
selves to more full specification or more direct experimental analysis. 
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Geology and astronomy, though dealing with a much simpler sub- 
ject matter than our own, have become sciences through a willing- 
ness of the scientist to study the spontaneous phenomena first and 
to insist only secondarily upon the devising of experiments. We 
might well derive a moral from this. 

Second, we are, in general, paying little attention to individual 
personality. By and large, the difference between pre-Darwinian 
and post-Darwinian psychology lies in the matter of emphasis given 
to individuality. It is all very well and very proper to study the 
relative effectiveness of open matching and blind matching, or the 
relative frequency of decline curves of various sorts. But we have 
gotten to the point, I believe, where more attention has got to be 
paid to the person as a person. This was recognized, of course, by 
Frederic Myers fifty years ago, and was fully developed by Mac- 
Kenzie and others during the decade of the 1920’s. It became a 
major aspect of psychical research in the studies of individuality 
carried out by Stuart from 1941 onwards, and more recently by 
Humphrey, Schmeidler, and others. As pointed out in another 
article, the resources of modern clinical psychology have only been 
barely scratched in relation to the vast problem that emerges here. 
There is no reason why individual scoring levels in various ESP 
tests should not be systematically compared, not with a single pro- 
jective test, but with a wide variety of them. It is possible that the 
emergence of ESP or PK depends upon the number of parameters, 
all of which must be jointly understood and used if decent prediction 
of individual scoring level is to be achieved. Indeed, it is possible 
that single variables will give but little, though apparently the Ror- 
schach and the free drawings test give very much more than enough 
to warrant their intensive use. 

Third, one thing that is apparently as important as the subject 
in most investigations is the personality of the experimenter. Every- 
one who knew J. B. Rhine during the early days of the Duke work 
knew that a great deal depended upon the combination of flexibility 
and terrific determination which characterized him—attributes often 
thought to be mutually exclusive. An iron will and an irresistible 
determination to get a real performance out of his good subjects 
were combined with great gentleness and charm in dealing with 
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each person as a person. Partly through modesty, but partly because 
he was blind to the fact himself, he never brought out clearly the 
role of the experimenter. The result was that the little paper by 
Pratt and Price which featured the differences in scoring level which 
were related to different experimenters came as something of an 
oddity or something of a shock. From all I have seen of these 
elusive phenomena over thirty years, I am convinced that they come 
to certain people and not to others largely because of deep-seated 
personality factors in those investigating them and that the search- 
light should be turned for a while directly upon the investigator. 
I know of no one anywhere who is doing this, and I regard it per- 
haps as the most striking example of blind spots among parapsy- 
chologists. Why not put the experimenters themselves through the 
works ? 

Fourth, insofar as psychical research can ultimately qualify as 
an experimental science, it will be forced, as are all experimental 
sciences, to develop truly repeatable experiments ; experiments which, 
when properly defined, can be independently repeated by any compe- 
tent investigator who has the equipment and determination. It is, 
in my judgment, toward the achievement of the repeatable experi- 
ment that our major efforts should be directed. Our New York 
group thas never successfully repeated any of the Duke University 
experiments except for one repetition of the PK effect and one 
small and uncertain study of the decline effect in ESP. Moreover, 
as the readers of the Journal of the American Society for Psychical 
Research and the JouRNAL OF PARAPSYCHOLOGY know, we have 
been unable to repeat even our own experiments. We have usually 
been unable to obtain, even a second time, results similar to those 
obtained the first time in attacking a problem. It is true that some 
Duke University studies constitute repetitions of earlier Duke Uni- 
versity studies, but in a good many cases (as in the PK decline 
curves and other position effects) the fact that a phenomenon was 
recurring was discovered after the fact rather than by design, and 
in a good many cases it is evident that even at Duke a straight- 
forward repetition of earlier effects has been unobtainable. In 
Britain there have been many attempts to repeat American work, 
so far mostly with negative results. This is not a question of blam- 
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ing anybody; it is a question of defining where we stand in the 
history of science. 

It is hard to see even the beginnings of a science of parapsy- 
chology until a repeatable experiment in the sense defined above is 
obtained. It is not enough that Schmeidler should be able to get 
the same results six times with “Sheep” and “Goats”; it is impera- 
tive that she be followed by others who get comparable effects. 
When once the repeatable experiment is available, all our endless 
talk about the hostility of the scientific world towards us can be 
muted. We can summon people simply to come and see; or they 
may, if they like, repeat our fully specified procedure in their own 
laboratory. We shall have a right then to ask that people regard 
our work as a science in embryo. We shall know what to keep 
constant in order to get our paranormal effects and shall then be 
able to vary secondary factors and drive home to a conclusion the 
significance of the many contributing factors. Today we merely 
suspect that, given this firm base, a vast structure of serious scien- 
tific work can rapidly be erected. Our attention should be devoted 
almost exclusively, I think, to the pursuit of those techniques which 
give promise of providing us in time with the repeatable experiment. 

Last, but not least, it is completely incomprehensible to me that 
no determined drive is being made to get the vast Foundation sup- 
port without which all of our mutterings are destined to reach only 
those who are already attuned to what we have to say. A few tens 
of thousands of dollars here and there tell the whole story. Even on 
problems much simpler, physics and chemistry cannot get along 
except in terms of millions. We are scratching no surfaces simply 
because we have no hard diamonds with which to scratch, and dia- 
monds cost money. Serious parapsychologists should get together 
and make a ruthless plan for an assault upon the individual or insti- 
tutional support which would make possible a sustained attack upon 
all the aspects of parapsychology. 
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PROGRAM FOR PARAPSYCHOLOGY 
By J. G. Pratt 





Dr. J. G. Pratt is Research Associate in the Parapsychology Laboratory 
of Duke University and one of the editors of the JouRNAL oF PARAPSy- 
CHOLOGY. He is the author or co-author of approximately twenty articles 
and two books dealing mainly with the experimental aspects of parapsychol- 
ogy.—Ed. 





Tm SELECTION of the problems to be investigated is a matter of 
crucial importance in any attempt to set up a program of research 
for parapsychology. Before we can hope to reach sound scientific 
conclusions, we must ask the right questions. What do we need 
to know next? This, more than the question of what we would 
like to know, should determine the aims of the research for the next 
decade. 

Then, too, other factors besides the selection of the problems 
will affect the direction the research will take. Before a problem 


can be solved, adequate methods must be available. The develop- | 
ment of these may itself involve prolonged experimentation. Fur- | 
thermore, the progress of parapsychology during the years just 
ahead will depend largely upon the number of active research | 


workers and the means at their disposal. 

In the following discussion of what seem to me the important 
lines of research to be pursued, I have tried to keep in mind both 
the present status of the field and the prospects of the immediate 
future. Lines of research are presented in terms of the general 
problems involved. It is not possible, in the space available, to de- 
scribe experimental procedures in detail. In many instances this is 
not necessary, as the methods for dealing with a problem seem to be 
reasonably self-evident. In a few cases, however, specific experi- 
ments are indicated in broad outline. 

1. What is the relation of psychical events to the physical um- 
verse? Research of the next decade should throw further light upon 
this basic question. The present evidence indicates that ESP and 
PK transcend physical conditions, and the need is especially strong 
for defining experimentally the limits, if any, of this apparent inde- 
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pendence of psi phenomena from conventional space-time-mass con- 
cepts. Is precognition equally effective over very short and ex- 
tremely long time intervals? Do such factors as complexity and 
size in a physical system have any bearing whatsoever upon PK? 
It seems logical to suppose that psychic processes must be limited 
at some point by the physical factors in the situation. The question, 
however, is not one to be answered by logic, but by experiment. 

Most of the work which has been done on the problem of physical 
relations—or of the absence of them—has been in the field of ESP. 
There is, for example, ample evidence that ESP can function over 
great distances, as significant results have been obtained at approxi- 
mately 5,000 miles. It would be important to extend this distance 
still further, particularly if the opportunity should develop for 
working with subjects who were known to have outstanding ESP 
ability. 

It is, however, in the field of PK research, the newcomer to 
experimental parapsychology, that studies bearing upon the effect 
of distance and mass are most needed. For testing PK at a distance, 
techniques comparable to those now used in synchronized ESP tests 
are needed. For example, in such a test the subject’s concentration 
on his target and the falling of the dice could be timed accurately 
by means of a specified time signal on a national radio hook-up. 
Also, the problem of the relation of PK to mass should be further 
studied by varying the size of dice or other objects in both directions 
from those previously used as well as by increasing the number of 
objects to be influenced at a time, beyond the range tried heretofore. 

What is the relation of psi events to time? Research has barely 
made a beginning toward solving this problem, but the evidence 
already found that the cause-effect sequence can be reversed is 
enough to indicate the revolutionary importance of this line of 
inquiry. In further work upon the problem of precognition, the 
time interval over which the predictions are made might well be 
extended to several years by means of the testing procedures now 
in use. Also, we need to define experimentally the conditions which 
are necessary for the occurrence of precognition. We might ask, 
furthermore, whether “‘prepsychokinesis,”’ the motor-response paral- 
lel of precognition, occurs—if an adequate technique for testing it 
can be devised. For example, can a subject’s concentration upon the 
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fall of dice be effective during throws made at some time in the 
future? And if such a delayed effect occurs, can it be interpreted as 
meaning that PK, like ESP, is not limited to action in the present? 

Another line of research to be followed up is that dealing with 
the range or variety of psi phenomena. We need to explore for 
the PK effect in new physical situations covering both the organic 
and inorganic spheres. Also, there may be new types of stimuli 
for ESP (such as diseased tissue for medical diagnosis or special 
induced mental states in an agent) which are more easily “hit’’ in 
the test situation. And are there any other basic kinds of psi phe- 
nomena which cannot be fitted in under ESP and PK? 

2. What are the relations between psi phenomena and the per- 
sonality characteristics of the individual subject? Research on this 
problem should by all means be continued. The effects of the sub- 
jects’ attitudes on test scores need to be further defined. More work 
is needed in finding how psi test results correlate with scores on per- 
sonality tests. The studies of Schmeidler, Humphrey, and Stuart 
have laid a foundation upon which further fruitful research will 
undoubtedly be based. It is, I think, of particular importance not 
to neglect the research in which Dr. Stuart was engaged at the time 
of his death: the relation between a subject’s psi performance and 
his pattern of interests in daily life. 

From the practical standpoint, these personality studies may 
appeal to the investigator who has a good source of possible subjects, 
such as college classes, at his disposal, for they require relatively 
large numbers of unselected individuals from reasonably homoge- 
neous groups. Also, such experiments can be fitted into a psychology 
course as a means of acquainting the student with some of the 
methods of measuring personality. 

3. What is the psychological nature of the unusual mental events 
or acts with which parapsychology deals? How do ESP and PK 
occur? How are they related to other, more familiar types of sub- 
jective behavior, and what, if any, are their own peculiar “laws”? 
Parapsychologists are especially in need of new and better insights 
into this general problem of the psychological nature of their basic 
phenomena. Whenever possible, exploratory studies should be made 
with the purpose of uncovering promising clues which can then be 
verified or rejected by experimental tests. Interested psychiatrists 
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and clinical psychologists are well situated to make such exploratory 
observations in their professional practice. Also, the study of re- 
ported instances of spontaneous psi experiences from everyday life 
serves the same general purpose of enabling the investigators to 
form new trial hypotheses to be tested by the use of the scientific 
method. 

At the present stage of the research, the investigation of position 
effects bears in a very direct and important manner upon the prob- 
lem of the psychological nature of the psi process, and this particular 
study should be pursued with all possible vigor. We need to identify 
fully the factors in the test situation which lead to the lawful salience 
effects within the record structure; and then, applying our findings, 
we need to devise ESP and PK tests which will take advantage of 
these factors favoring higher scores. 

There is another nexus of problems which deal with this general 
question of how parapsychological phenomena occur. Can psi ability 
be developed? And if so, how? Can it be retained permanently by 
a “gifted” subject, or be recovered once it has been lost? Can it be 
made conscious? Can it be identified more successfully through the 
observation of unconscious, automatic, or involuntary modes of 
response? How does the successful subject establish control over 
the particular ability required by the test situation, and why is his 
amount of control so limited? How is ESP contact made with an 
object or with an agent’s thought processes? Is the subject’s knowl- 
edge of the location of the object or of the agent in time and space an 
essential frame of reference, or is the subject capable of producing 
the “correct” response by ESP when he has not been informed of 
the spatial and temporal aspects of the experimental arrangements ? 
The time is ripe for some truly revolutionary discoveries in the 
general area of research indicated by these questions. 

4. Does any aspect of the personality survive the death of the 
organism? ‘The next decade will be marked, I think, by the resump- 
tion of research on this critically important problem. But there is 
much necessary groundwork to be done in clarifying the problem 
and in working out an improved experimental approach. The de- 
velopment of an adequate method for attacking this problem is still 
the major aim of the research on this particular topic. Parapsy- 
chologists need to make sure that they have an adequate method 
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before they again attack directly the problem of survival. It seems 
to me unlikely that the situation will become favorable for trying to 
reach any scientific conclusions on the survival question during the 
decade. 

5. What experimental methods shoud parapsychologists use 
during the next decade? I assume that most of the research projects 
will use or will grow out of the laboratory methods which have been 
developed in recent years. One feature of importance about these 
methods is the fact that they permit statistical evaluation of the 
results. Another is that they generally make use of strict scientific 
controls against the conceivable counterhypotheses. I anticipate that 
both quantitative methods and rigorous controls will continue to play 
a major part in the research. At the same time, there is an increas- 
ing need for more investigations of the avowedly exploratory type 
for the purpose of turning up fresh hypotheses to be submitted to 
experimental test. If such studies are to serve their purpose eff- 
ciently, they cannot be conducted along such rigidly prescribed lines. 
There should, therefore, be many such exploratory studies in which 
the research worker may range as widely as he pleases over the 
length and breadth of the field. Naturally, there will continue to 
be advances in the experimental methods themselves, and many 
innovations will take place in ways that cannot now be foreseen. 

The fact that one important question—that of the need for fresh 
evidence of the occurrence of ESP and PK—has not been empha- 
sized in the foregoing discussion was no mere oversight. In omit- 
ting it I did not mean to suggest that parapsychologists no longer 
need be concerned with showing that their basic claims are genuine. 
Indeed, I think we have good reason for being concerned with this 
issue. It is not that the accumulated evidence is inadequate, but 
rather that the facts of our science are still far from being generally 
known and accepted outside our field. And the task of winning 
general support for the findings of parapsychology is made much 
easier when we are able to point to recent evidence that the phe- 
nomena are genuine. The collection of more evidence, however, 
need not and should not be made a primary objective of the research. 
If we set our sights on the solution of problems concerned with the 
nature of psi phenomena, the question of the accumulation of more 
evidence of their occurrence will take care of itself. 
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Any appraisal of the progress of parapsychology during the 
past decade would necessarily call attention to the fact that some of 
the most important additions to scientific knowledge came as a result 
of unexpected discoveries. In this category we would have to place 
the displacement phenomenon, the “quarter distribution” effect in 
PK data, and the expansive-compressive relation to ESP success, 
to mention but three outstanding examples. These findings, which 
could not have been specified in a “research program”’ at the start 
of the decade, were certainly an outstanding part of the accomplish- 
ments of that period. 

The general research situation is much more favorable today 
for the production of unexpected discoveries of the first magnitude 
than it was ten years ago. There are more people working in the 
field, and they are engaged on a much wider experimental and ex- 
ploratory front. Our knowledge has increased tremendously during 
the past ten years, and the rate of progress is accelerating. Still, 
parapsychology is a young science; we have only reached the stage 
that the more we know the more there is to know. It is not un- 
realistic to hope, therefore, that all of the research programs offered 
for the next decade will prove woefully inadequate when measured 
against the actual developments ten years hence. 


FUTURE WORK IN PARAPSYCHOLOGY— 
SOME SUGGESTIONS 


By H. H. Price 





Professor H. H. Price is Wykeham Professor of Logic at the University 
of Oxford and has served as President of the English Society for Psychical 
Research for three terms (1939-1942). The seven articles on parapsycho- 
logical subjects which he has published have been devoted mainly to the 
philosophical interpretation of psi phenomena.—Ed. 





Tue phenomena investigated by parapsychologists are often di- 
vided into two groups, “spontaneous cases” and “experimental 
cases.’’ It is sometimes said that although the collection and study 
of spontaneous cases were very proper activities when parapsy- 
chology was in its infancy, they should now be abandoned, and all 
our energies should henceforth be devoted to experimental work in 
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the laboratory. I do not agree with this view. I attach the highest 
importance to experimental work; but I also think that for a very 
long time to come—perhaps always—we shall need to study spon- 
taneous cases too and should make every effort to collect new ones.° 
There are still many types of supernormal phenomena (haunting, 
for instance) which cannot be studied by laboratory methods. If we 
resolved to take no further interest in them, we should be neglecting 
some of the most important evidence which we have. It must also 
be remembered that the experimental investigation of ESP, which 
has yielded such excellent results in recent years, would never have 
begun at all unless there had been spontaneous cases of ESP to start 
with—numerous and well-documented cases too. If there had not 
been, it would not have occurred to anyone that ESP was a subject 
which called for experimental investigation, or, indeed, that there 
was such a thing as ESP at all. In parapsychology, as elsewhere, 
there is scope for ‘field work” as well as laboratory work; and the 
first is often a necessary precondition of the second. In what fol- 
lows, I shall make certain suggestions for further developments in 
experimental work. Most of them, though not all, arise directly 
out of the study of spontaneous cases. 

The first question is whether there is any point in piling up more 
and more experimental evidence for the existence of ESP. We al- 
ready have more than enough to convince any open-minded inquirer. 
Nevertheless I think that it would not be safe to abandon such work 
completely. If we stop it altogether, a time will come when people 
will say, “All your evidence is old; why don’t such things happen 
now?” JI think, then, that this work should be continued, but on 
a very much reduced scale—just enough to “keep the pot boiling,” 
but no more. I confess, however, that I feel rather differently about 
PK. This phenomenon is so paradoxical, and its antecedent prob- 
ability in the light of our “normal’’ scientific knowledge is so small 
that a very large mass of evidence will be required before the scien- 
tific world is convinced that such extraordinary occurrences do 
happen. 

To return to ESP. What we do need further light upon is the 
difference within ESP between telepathy and clairvoyance. Are 
they or are they not two separate types of supernormal cognition, 
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as the pioneers supposed? We also need to investigate the relation 
of both of them to precognition on the one hand, and supernormal 
retrocognition on the other. 

With regard to precognition, the most natural suggestion to 
make at present is that it is not a separate process (or faculty) at 
all, but rather that ESP as such is in some degree independent of 
the temporal limitations of normal sense perception. If this is right, 
we ought to ask in what degree it is thus independent. Presumably 
its independence of time does have some limits. What are those 
limits? The experimental evidence which we have at present covers 
only very short-range precognitions, the precognized event being 
only a second or two “ahead.” But in some of the spontaneous cases 
collected by the Society for Psychical Research we find veridical 
precognitions (often dreams, sometimes mediumistic communica- 
tions) which concern events several months or even years ahead. 
An experimental technique for investigating “long-range” precog- 
nition would no doubt be difficult to devise, but I think the attempt 
should be made. 

The spontaneous cases also suggest that the precognitive power 
of the human mind is restricted in a curious way. The precognized 
events always seem to be future experiences of human beings (in- 
cluding, of course, perceptual experiences) and never purely physi- 
cal happenings. In other words, they suggest that precognition is 
never precognitive clairvoyance but always precognitive telepathy— 
if one may stretch the notion of telepathy a little to cover relations 
between one’s present self and one’s future self (for often, of course, 
the experience precognized is a future experience of one’s own). I 
think the spontaneous cases suggest, furthermore, that the precog- 
nized event is always a future experience of a single human being, 
either one’s self or someone else, and not a future experience of a 
group of human beings. Is there any way in which those questions 
about the range and the limits of precognition could be settled by 
experiments ? 

Supernormal retrocognition (that is, veridical cognition of past 
events which is neither memory nor inference) has been much less 
discussed. Here again there is experimental evidence of very short- 
range retrocognition, in the Soal-Goldney experiments for example. 
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Could we say that here also the spontaneous cases suggest that long- 
range retrocognition is possible? I think that we could but it is 
partly a question of interpretation. It may be held that psychometry 
is a retrocognitive phenomenon. It may also be held that some 
forms of haunting (I think there are several different forms of it) 
are to be explained as long-range retrocognitions, manifesting them- 
selves to the consciousness of the percipient in the form of sensory 
hallucinations. If these suggestions are right, we have at least a 
prima facie case for supposing that long-range retrocognition does 
occur; and it should be possible to investigate the question experi- 
mentally. 

The most promising method would seem to be an experimental 
investigation of psychometry. Here again, we need to find out what 
the limits of retrocognition are. Presumably there are limits to 
its possible range in time. Is it also limited as to subject matter in 
the way that precognition appears to be? Are past experiences of 
human beings the only retrocognizable events? The case reported 
by Dr. Pagenstecher suggests that they are not and that the past 
history of purely physical objects is capable of being psychometrically 
retrocognized. It suggests, in other words, that retrocognitive clair- 
voyance is possible, as well as retrocognitive telepathy. Can this 
suggestion be tested by experiment? And if there is a difference 
between precognition and retrocognition in this respect, how is the 
difference to be explained? 

So much for the differences within ESP. I turn now to a 
question which concerns all forms of ESP equally. The evidence 
already available shows that a mild degree of ESP faculty exists in 
many normal people. But a very high degree of it is found in a few 
people—in some cases only for short periods, in others for many 
years, or even throughout their whole lives. What makes the dif- 
ference between “ a very good” ESP subject and a “moderate” or 


“poor” one? Some work has been done on this problem, but clearly 
we need more. In telepathy, the question arises both about the agent 
and the percipient. In clairvoyance there is, of course, no agent. 
Nevertheless, we might ask ourselves whether some sort of physical 
things or events are more easily “clairvoyable” than others—whether 
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there are good and bad objects for clairvoyance as well as good and 
bad percipients, and if so, what the difference depends on. 

To confine ourselves for the moment to the percipient: Are there 
any means by which a high degree of ESP faculty can be artificially 
induced in normal human beings? Some Eastern peoples evidently 
believe that there are. We may consider, for example, the various 
Yogi techniques of the Hindus and the Buddhists ; the dances of the 
dervishes, apparently designed to produce an extreme condition of 
exhaustion ; the practice of fasting recommended by many religions ; 
the use of drugs; crystal-gazing ; and analogous practices. We may 
report that those methods are of a very crude and “hit-or-miss” 
kind and that those who use them have no very clear idea of what 
they are trying to do. But on the face of it, it is unlikely that such 
queer practices would have continued for such a long period, in so 
many countries, if they never had any success at all. In view of 
what modern parapsychology has discovered about clairvoyance and 
precognition, we can see that the practice of consulting “oracles” 
and the like does have some empirical basis, however much fraud 
and superstition may be mixed up with it. May it be the same with 
those queer psychophysical methods for inducing ESP? I think it 
is high time to investigate the question experimentally. We do know 
a little about the effects of drugs in this connection, but not nearly 
enough. In the early days of parapsychology, some attempts were 
made to induce ESP by means of hypnosis, with quite promising 
results; but this line of work seems to have been dropped. I am 
sure that it ought to be taken up again. Autohypnotic methods— 
for example, crystal-gazing—should also be investigated; and like- 
wise, the effects of prolonged fasting and physical exhaustion and 
perhaps also lack of oxygen, if there is anyone courageous enough 
to undertake the necessary experiments. I think also that we know 
much less about automatic writing than we should. It would seem 
that in some normal people this is the most effective way of arousing 
or heightening their ESP faculties. 

There is one other type of ESP experiment about which we know 
very little and about which we ought to know more: the experi- 
mental production of telepathic apparitions. There are several cases 
in the S.P.R. records where people have made a deliberate effort to 
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“appear” to their friends, and have succeeded. In other words, they 
managed to make themselves into first-class telepathic agents for a 
short period. By what method did they do it? And can we devise 
a technique by which any normal person can do it? 

One further point about this whole matter of inducing or height- 
ening the ESP faculty by artificial methods: I would suggest that 
we may be in danger of asking the wrong question. Instead of 
asking: “Why does ESP occur at all?” we ought perhaps ask: 
“Why doesn’t it occur all the time?’ In other words, perhaps our 
problem is not so much to heighten an existing faculty—and even 
less to implant a faculty which the subject has not hitherto possessed 
—but rather to remove or circumvent some inhibiting factor which 
normally prevents the operations of the faculty from reaching con- 
sciousness. Perhaps at the unconscious level ESP is going on in 
everyone all the time, but there is some barrier or repressive mech- 
anism, analogous to Freud’s “censor,” which normally keeps these 
unconsciously received impressions from crossing the threshold 
(there might well be good biological reasons for repressing them). 
If so, our problem is to find artificial methods for releasing the 
ESP faculty rather than for inducing it. Some of the queer methods 
mentioned in a previous paragraph do look as if they were intended 
to do this. 

However this may be, I am sure that one of the most important 
tasks which confront parapsychologists at present is to devise some 
reasonably fool-proof method whereby any normal person, if he is 
prepared to take the necessary trouble, can be turned—or can turn 
himself—into a first-class ESP percipient. If we had such a method 
available the scope for what may be called the ‘“‘public verification” 
of our results would be enormously increased. We could say to 
the skeptic: “Take this drug (or whatever it might be) and then 
you will see for yourself.” In the established sciences, we can do 
this kind of thing. We can indicate procedures by which any normal 
man can “see for himself” and can test any proposition which he 
is suspicious of. But in parapsychology we can do it, at present, 
only for a rather restricted range of phenomena; for instance, with 
regard to the relatively mild degree of ESP which can be demon- 
strated by the card-guessing technique. For many of the most in- 
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teresting phenomena we still have to depend upon rare and specially 
gifted sensitives and on unrepeatable conjunctions of circumstances 
(for example, when A is drowned and Mrs. A sees a telepathic ap- 
parition of him). If the area of “public verifiability” could be 
greatly increased by the invention of methods for making the phe- 
nomenon reproducible at will, I believe that our subject would take 
an enormous step forward. 


CONCERNING A PROGRAM FOR PARAPSYCHOLOGY 


By MARGARET PEGRAM REEVES 





Margaret Pegram Reeves was formerly a Research Assistant in the 
Parapsychology Laboratory at Duke University. She has published seven 
articles on work in this field, most of them dealing with her own experi- 
mental work.—Ed. 





My first concern is that we keep parapsychology a science. With 
our growing confidence that certain important findings have been 
established, and that a heartening degree of acceptance by other 
fields of science has been secured, we become more relaxed and less 
aggressive. Let us not become at the same time less critical and 
less demanding of sound research. While our procedures may legit- 
imately become more flexible, our thinking should not become less 
penetrating. It is my hope that research in this field will continue 
to be largely of the laboratory type, subject to quantitative as well 
as qualitative evaluations. 

It seems to me that there are two very broad general areas open 
to experimental attack: one dealing with psi phenomena as they are 
related to non-psychological fields of knowledge, and the other as 
they are related to psychological functions. It seems to me that each 
phase demands its own special background of interest, knowledge, 
and skill. I do not mean to imply by this dichotomy that the in- 
dividual experimenter may not be qualified to do adequate work in 
both branches, but it seems likely to me that there will be consider- 
able specialization and canalization of efforts into one or the other 
of these fields, and that a real synthesis of them may not be possible 
for a much longer time than that envisaged in this symposium. 
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In the non-psychological classification are the problems of the 
nature of the energy involved, and its relation to energy as it is 
currently understood by physicists; the implications of psi phe- 
nomena for philosophical concepts of space and time; the interaction 
of mind and matter ; and the nature of “reality.” 

In the psychologically oriented phase of parapsychology, there 
are a number of promising lines of investigation already under way: 
particularly interesting to me are the variations in scoring success 
which produce different patterns of performance, as shown in sev- 
eral analyses of salience; and the personality correlates as evidenced 
in studies such as those of Humphrey, Schmeidler, and Stuart. 

My own research interests at this time are concerned with the 
problem of how psi processes, which may be inhibited to such an 
extent that they are not given overt and obvious expression, may, 
nevertheless, find outlet in some way not consciously desired or 
noticed by the subject. The displacement effects in ESP tests come 


under this category. There may be comparable effects in some of 
the PK data. 


THE NEXT TEN YEARS IN ENGLAND 
By S. G. SoaL 





Dr. S. G. Soal is Senior Lecturer in Pure Mathematics at Queen Mary 
College, University of London. His contributions to the literature of psy- 
chical research over a period of twenty-three years number twenty-five, many 
of them reporting his own experimental investigations.—Ed. 





I HAVE been asked to suggest a program in parapsychology to 
cover the next ten years. To attempt such a task in any detail 
would be a formidable and probably a profitless undertaking. For 
we psychical researchers in England are all in the position of Mr. 
Micawber, waiting for something to turn up. What, if anything, 
we can accomplish during the next few years will depend largely 
on there being any phenomena to investigate. At present the pros- 
pects are not encouraging. During the past two or three years 
young men in both London and Cambridge have been working hard 
at card-guessing and dice-throwing with very little to show for it. 
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Even group experiments in England seem to behave differently from 
those in the United States. American experimenters generally man- 
age to obtain some sort of extrachance results even though the odds 
against chance may be only a hundred to one. But nearly all our 
group experiments produce just what chance would predict, and the 
younger recruits to parapsychology in the country are getting very 
exasperated about it all. Some of them, indeed, are coming rapidly 
to the conclusion that either not all of the American results are 
genuine or that the English are a poorly endowed race as regards 
psychical gifts. Our Dr. Joad has even gone so far as to suggest 
that the English are bad at telepathy because, being hypocrites, they 
are adept at concealing their thoughts! 

However this may be, it remains true that, apart from a few 
cases of borderline significance, the only persons in this country who 
have really succeeded in getting anything out of the card-guessing 
technique are Mr. Tyrrell and myself. This is a melancholy fact. 
This paucity of positive results surely cannot be accounted for by 
supposing that all Englishmen are “bad experimenters.” 

On the other hand, the fact that Mr. Tyrrell and I did succeed in 
bringing to light three remarkable ESP subjects suggests that in a 
population of forty-seven millions there must be many more only 
waiting to be discovered. I have, therefore, in my recent Myers 
Memorial lecture urged that an organized drive on a scale hitherto 
unattempted should be made for the discovery of gifted card- 
guessing sensitives. This I think might be done best by having 
members of the Society for Psychical Research living near the 
great centers of population carry out tests with their friends and 
acquaintances. Lectures might be given in the dinner hour to factory 
workers, followed by mass experiments in card-calling. No very 
severe precautions would need to be taken in these preliminary tests 
since the primary object would be to sift out the high-scoring sub- 
jects. The persons who obtained high scores could then be given 
further tests, and those whose scores were still significantly above 
chance expectation could be put in touch with the research officer, 
who might be able to arrange further experiments under more water- 
tight conditions. 

The chief obstacle in the way of such a project is the lack of 
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interest of so many of our members in the experimental side of the 
subject. So many who would flock to see a (probably) fraudulent 
physical medium would not lift a finger to assist us in anything so 
dull as guessing geometrical designs on ESP cards. Until this 
apathy can be overcome it cannot be maintained that our society of 
eight hundred members is pulling its weight. The work of investi- 
gation is left to a small, insignificant minority. 

The other important project which in my opinion ought to be 
given priority in the next few years is the confirmation and develop- 
ment of the lines of research opened up by Dr. Humphrey at Duke 
University on the relation of ESP ability and personality factors. 
Some of us have been very impressed by this work, and I think 
there is every likelihood of its being taken up in the near future by 
Dr. West, Research Officer of the S.P.R. Dr. West is, in fact, at 
present engaged in preliminary psychological studies of methods of 
personality assessment. 

To possess reliable psychological tests which would enable us 
infallibly to separate the psychics from the non-psychics in a large 
group would be an invaluable instrument of research. We want to 
know the kind of people with whom it is worth while to carry out 
ESP experiments. Once we are able to tell the scientist just how 
to demonstrate telepathy for himself, we shall have achieved more 
for parapsychology than any number of so-called “fraud-proof”’ 
tests are ever likely todo. For until this stage has been reached, sci- 
entists as a whole will continue to reject ESP, no matter how many 
isolated, successful tests are published reporting research carried out 
in the presence of witnesses. Individual scientists who witness such 
tests may possibly be convinced—if they are predisposed to belief 
in ESP—but the majority will be left unconvinced until such time 
as we are able to provide them with an easily repeatable experiment. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the next phase of parapsycho- 
logical investigation should be directed towards the discovery of the 
types of personality and the bodily and mental states which favor 
the emergence of the psi faculty. The perfecting of fraud-proof 
techniques designed to prevent the experimenters from cheating is 
of quite secondary importance. In well-controlled experiments it is 
of course advisable for experimenters to work in pairs or even in 
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triads in order to check the accuracy of each other’s work, but the 
chief aim of the research should no longer be directed solely towards 
convincing skeptics of the reality of ESP. In the next few years, if 
we are lucky, we ought to discover so much about the functioning 
of this faculty that ESP will become a matter of common observa- 
tion and no one will dream of questioning its reality. 

More extensive experiments on the effect of drugs should be a 
prominent feature in our program. Other research should be under- 
taken to ascertain whether telepathy is accompanied by any kind of 
physical radiation from the brain of the agent. And I need hardly 
mention that a great deal of effort should be expended in elucidating 
the phenomena of displacement in card-guessing and picture-guessing 
experiments. We should make every effort to discover more sub- 
jects who produce phenomena of the same general type as those of 
Basil Shackleton in order to open up the question of precognition by 
intensive study. 

I shall not say much about PK research since, to be quite frank, 
like many other Englishmen, I am very skeptical about it. If there 
really is a force which will overcome the inertia of a falling die 
then surely it ought to be possible to demonstrate its existence in a 
much more direct way. It should be possible to cause it to influence 
some delicate physical instrument. Such a direct and visible demon- 
stration would be far more convincing than a mere statistical effect. 

Again, Dr. Rhine claims that the force is of a nonphysical 
nature, but this seems inconsistent with the findings of earlier in- 
vestigators like Osty, Crawford, and Schrenck-Notzing. All these 
experimenters reported the existence of teleplastic structures con- 
necting the medium with the object to be moved. Osty detected 
an emanation which interfered with a beam of infra-red rays. Craw- 
ford described “rods” and “cantilevers” “packed with matter” which 
extruded from the medium’s body. With Willy Schneider there 
were “psychopods,” etc. It certainly does not look as if the “force” 
as described by these investigators was “nonphysical.” 

I do not see much prospect—unless the American investigators 
are able to demonstrate telekinesis by physical instruments—of PK 
being part of the English program in the next ten years. 

I am afraid some of my prognostications are rather pessimistic, 
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but nevertheless there are signs in England that the study of telepa- 
thy will in the future win increasing recognition by the universities. 
Recently the present writer applied for a grant of one hundred 
pounds from the central research funds of London University to- 
ward expenses incurred in his investigation of Mrs. Stewart and 
was allocated seventy pounds. Even ten years ago such an applica- 
tion would almost certainly have been turned down. There is still, 
of course, a good deal of prejudice to be overcome, but the attitude 
of scientific men has certainly changed. Nowadays where there is 
one scientist who ridicules telepathy there is another who will speak 
up for it; and so far as London University is concerned, there is a 
growing feeling—expressed the other day by a world-famous scien- 
tist—that “if telepathy can be investigated by scientific methods it 
is the plain duty of the University to support such investigation.” 

It would not surprise me, therefore, if we have no unexpected 
set-backs, to see in the next ten years a small department of para- 
psychology established at London University. It is only, I think, a 
question of getting the necessary funds. 


PARAPSYCHOLOGY: POSITION, PROGRAM, OUTLOOK 
By G. N. M. Tyrreii 





Mr. G. N. M. Tyrrell has served as President of the English Society for 
Psychical Research for two terms (1945-46). His principal contributions 
in parapsychology are seven articles and three books dealing both with the 
experimental and interpretative aspects of the field.—Ed. 





Tue principal phenomena covered by parapsychology are: I. 
Knowledge acquired apart from the bodily senses, generally known 
as extrasensory perception, or ESP; II. States of consciousness as- 
sociated with mediumistic or automatic conditions, and the com- 
munications which occur in them; III. Physical phenomena. 

Scientific examination of these phenomena has occurred in two 
phases: (A) Observation and partial experiment; and (B) Quanti- 
tative analysis of certain restricted examples. Method (B) has 
been applied repeatedly to (1); more recently to (III); and to a 
small extent to (II). 
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I. With regard to ESP, quantitative experiment has been ap- 
plied to it for two separate purposes, which it is important to dis- 
tinguish. First, it has been applied to demonstrate the existence of 
ESP. Secondly, it has been applied to elucidate the nature of ESP. 
The first attempt was eminently successful. The second has, in 
my opinion, led experimenters to draw delusive conclusions, pri- 
marily for two reasons: because the examples of ESP used have 
been unavoidably restricted in character and have not yielded repre- 
sentative results; and because the experimenters have failed to con- 
sider their results in the light of the general evidence. 

In the general evidence, ESP appears in different forms—in 
spontaneous cases, in “psychometric” cases, in “traveling-clairvoy- 
ance” cases, in mediumistic cases, and in cases of automatic writing. 
These different aspects need to be carefully examined and compared. 
Examination of them reveals three broad facts: 1. ESP is not a 
specialized faculty of perception, and is quite different from sense 
perception. 2. The source of extrasensory knowledge lies outside 
consciousness and is not open to conscious inspection. This source 
appears to be extraordinarily ubiquitous, almost anything being 
potentially within its grasp, provided the desire or interest is present 
which orientates the personality towards it. But the actual source 
is very difficult to locate, to understand, or to define. 3. ESP is 
mediated to consciousness, not directly, but by means of a secondary 
process; that is to say, through a created vehicle, which may take 
the form of a sensory hallucination, a dream, a mental image, an 
impulse or of automatic or inspired speech or writing. These ve- 
hicles are not the exclusive property of extrasensory knowledge but 
are a general means of conveying all traffic from the subliminal to 
the supraliminal self. That is why extrasensory knowledge is often 
mixed with much extraneous material. 

In quantitative experiments of the card-guessing type, owing 
to the extremely restricted nature of the event employed, these three 
fundamental characteristics of ESP are not revealed. If the agent 
in one of these experiments thinks of a series of cards without men- 
tioning them or writing them down, and the percipient significantly 
guesses them, the information has the superficial appearance of com- 
ing directly from the agent’s mind. But the general evidence shows 
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that the agent need not be consciously aware of the subject matter 
for so-called “telepathy” to be successful; and if it is in some sense 
true that he must be subconsciously aware of it, this condition is 
very difficult to define. The fact of precognition also shows that 
the region in which extrasensory knowledge has its source is so 
remote from anything lying within our experience that we can as 
yet make no valid assumptions about that source. 

The suggestion to which the general evidence points is that the 
consciousness of the agent exercises a directive rather than genera- 
tive influence on the result. 

“Clairvoyance” experiments with cards superficially suggest that 
the card itself is directly read. But the general evidence does not sup- 
port this view.’ Precognitive experiments with cards similarly give 
rise to the superficial suggestion that future physical events or future 
conscious thoughts in a mind are directly pre-perceived. But in the 
same paper it is shown that the wider evidence does not support 
this view. 

I suggest that a realistic approach to the problem of elucidating 
the nature of ESP should be carried out on the following lines: 
1. It should be recognized that the source of extrasensory knowledge 
and the mode by which it is communicated to consciousness are two 
distinct problems. 2. The mode of communication to consciousness 
is the first matter for experiment, which means that the first thing 
to do is to investigate the different types of mediating vehicle. 3. 
For this purpose sensitives of the “psychometric” and “‘traveling- 
clairvoyant” types probably form the best material. 4. The function 
of the “psychometric object” should be carefully studied, and the 
conclusions of Eugéne Osty (on pp. 131-2 of his book Supernormal 
Faculties in Man) should be verified. 5. The veridical and non- 
veridical elements in the mediating vehicle should be carefully com- 
pared with a view to discovering something about the sources of 
both. For this purpose a room whose contents could be varied in 
a known and unknown way would be useful. It is essential that 
the examples of ESP employed should be sufficiently comprehensive 
for truth and falsehood to appear in them side by side. 6. Attention 


* See arguments concerning “clairvoyance” in a paper by the author entitled 
“The ‘Modus Operandi’ of Paranormal Cognition” in Volume 48, Proceedings 
S.P.R. (1947), 65-120. 
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should be paid to the mode of formation of the mediating vehicle 
with a view to determining the influence of association of ideas and 
other factors operative in building the vehicle. 7. The whole content 
of the “unconscious” or “subliminal self” should be studied with a 
view to bringing the formation of the mediating vehicle under ex- 
perimental control. For this purpose, the psychoanalytical tech- 
nique, hypnosis, or drugs might be of use. 


II. Mediumistic trance and automatism and the communications 
contained in them form probably the most important branch of para- 
psychology. In my opinion quantitative experiment is of doubtful 
value here, first because the basis on which calculations concerning 
chance coincidence are applied to mediumistic utterances is too vague 
to be of much help; and, second, because the assumptions made 
concerning word association and psychogalvanic reflex tests in Mr. 
Whately Carington’s quantitative study of trance-personalities? are 
too uncertain to be relied upon. 

In any research into these phenomena, two lines of study should 
be followed: first, the different grades of communications produced 
by different types of mediums or automatists should be carefully 
compared; and second, whenever a clear and consistent stream of 
communications is discovered, the author of them (presumably 
claiming to be a certain deceased person) should be plied with ques- 
tions until sufficient material has been accumulated to enable some 
judgment to be formed as to the authenticity of the communications. 

There is no logically decisive test which would prove that a com- 
munication really comes from a dead person since no one knows 
the effective range of ESP and subliminal dramatization combined. 
For this reason, research in this field must be mainly devoted to an 
attempt to build up some idea of what is happening by a constant 
comparison of the data. It may well be that neither the explanation 
commonly accepted by spiritualists, nor the explanation that the 
communicator is a secondary personality of the medium’s is literally 
true. The facts may be more difficult to understand and may require 
new conceptions about “‘phases’’ of personality. Research here must 
consist of accumulation of material and examination of it and re- 
flection on the results. 

*See Volume 45, Proceedings S.P.R. 
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III. The evidence for physical phenomena has for a long time 
been inconclusive ; but the quantitative experiments in psychokinesis 
have opened a new and valuable line of research. In this field, quan- 
titative research may well be found to have a wider application than 
it has in the field of mental phenomena. 

In further research into the subject, I would suggest that the 
following points should be investigated: 1. Attempts should be made 
to establish psychokinesis in other ways than those involving the 
use of dice; for example, by inducing the motion of a lightly sus- 
pended needle screened from ordinary forces. 2. Experiments should 
be devised to show exactly how and where the physical force comes 
into play, thus leaving no doubt as to the nature of the phenomenon. 
3. After this, experiments should be made with the field of force 
itself to find out what kinds of radiation, for example, lessen or 
annul the force. 4. Then experiments should be made to find out 
the scope of the force or influence and whether it is capable of doing 
other things besides exercising physical force, such as initiating 
chemical changes etc. 

In general, I would suggest that those embarking on further 
quantitative research should bear in mind a piece of advice given to 
his colleagues by Sir Arthur Eddington. He said: “In physics 
everything depends on the insight with which the ideas are handled 
before they reach the mathematical stage.”* If this is true of physics, 
it is far truer of psychical research. The application of orthodox 
methods of the scientific laboratory to scientific research carries with 
it a danger of interpreting the mathematical probability figure, with 
which the experiment ends, as supporting an assumption which the 
experimenter has introduced. A great deal of reflection is necessary 
before we attempt to interpret experimental data. 

... When we come to reflect on parapsychology in general, the im- 
pression is produced that the human being (and in a lesser degree 
all life) acts as a funnel between the physical order and another, 
giving the other order ingression into the physical. Strange pertur- 
bations into the physical order may therefore be expected in the 
neighborhood of the human being. Since our conception of nature 
is based on the physical order, we regard these perturbations as 


* The Philosophy of Physical Science, p. 55. 
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improbable and try to make them as ordinary and respectable as we 
can by forcing them into the mold of physical ideas and physical 
types of experiment. This is a mistake. We should not be afraid 
to admit at the outset that the truth is likely to strike us as being 
utterly bizarre. 

A man trained in science to the exclusion of other influences is 
prone to think that he possesses the intellectual equipment needed for 
understanding anything that exists in the universe and that all he 
needs in order to provide a complete explanation is a certain quantity 
of experimental data. That he may misunderstand and misinterpret 
his data does not occur to him. But that is just what everyone 
does who has not realized the limited character of his own stock 
of ideas. If we wish to make progress in parapsychology we must 
expand our ideas to fit the facts and not try to draw the facts into 
the orbit of our existing ideas. This means examining, comparing, 
and reflecting upon all types of evidence which have any bearing 
on the subject until our ideas are developed and enriched to the point 
of being in some degree adequate. This method might be called that 
of “convergent synthesis.” 

The opposite method consists in analyzing samples of the sub- 
ject matter and drawing general conclusions from the results of the 
analysis. This method has been very successful in physical science 
where the subject matter possesses great uniformities. But it is 
unsuited to research in parapsychology because there these uniformi- 
ties are lacking and the samples analyzed are not representative of 
the whole. 

Thus, my general suggestion for a future program in parapsy- 
chology is: place the method of “convergent synthesis” first. The 
most important thing for progress is to form tdeas which are ade- 
quate to interpret the observational and experimental data which 
now exist and which will come into existence. Use the method of 
synthesis and induction very sparingly, taking great precautions to 
examine critically all the assumptions made. 
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FUTURE AIMS IN PARAPSYCHOLOGY EXPERIMENTS 
By D. J. West 





——— 


Dr. D. J. West has been trained as a physician and is at present Research 
Officer of the English Society for Psychical Research. He is the author 
of eight articles on the subject of parapsychology which are mainly general 
in character.—Ed. 





I N all sciences the fundamental criterion of validity is that the same 
experiment shall always produce the same result. The outstanding 
difficulty in ESP tests is the absence of a guaranteed repeatable 
experiment. 

Mrs. Eileen Garrett, the well-known medium, was highly success- 
ful in experiments at Duke, but she produced nothing in similar 
tests in England. Whately Carington performed mass telepathy 
tests in which hundreds of unselected percipients tried to reproduce 
a series of target drawings. His results were highly positive, but 
other experimenters, before and since, have obtained no success in 
substantially similar tests. 

The reason is that we are still in the dark about the conditions 
necessary for ESP. All sorts of factors have been suggested as 
contributing to the success or failure of these experiments. For 
instance, the attitude of the subject (sheep or goat), his personality 
(expansive or compressive), his state of health, fatigue, mental 
dissociation, novelty, length of experiment (decline), relaxation, rate 
and rhythm of calling, the subject-experimenter relationship, the 
personality of the experimenter, etc., etc... . The truth is that 
the key to the situation eludes us. 

This state of things is highly unfortunate. It is the main reason 
why parapsychology is not yet a generally accepted science. It is 
the great stumbling block to systematic investigation, since we can 
hardly hope to unearth the mechanisms at work while the effects 
we are trying to study remain feeble, sporadic, and uncertain. 

An organized attack on this problem is of prime importance. 
I suggest making a list of all the factors which are supposed to 
affect results and investigating each of them in turn in order to find 
out what are the very best conditions. For example, take the im- 
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portant question of the personality of the subject. Expansive and 
well adjusted people have been found to be high scorers in clairvoy- 
ance tests. I suggest experimenting with a large number of subjects 
all of whom have been tested by as many as possible of the modern 
personality assessments. ESP may be associated with one or more 
personality trends. An extravert-introvert inventory might show 
that personalities extreme in either direction produced the best extra- 
chance scores. The Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
for hysterical, schizoid, cycloid, and other tendencies might show a 
correlation between extrachance scoring and a particular personality 
trend. When any favorable factors have been discovered, the next 
step is to find out whether they have an optimum value, or whether 
it is a question of the more extreme the trend, the better the score. 
The final stage is to check the findings by predicting good scorers on 
the basis of their personality assessments. All the other factors sug- 
gested should be similarly tested to see if they can be used to pre- 
dict and obtain better scores. 

Equipped with these initial results, the experimenter should then 
combine all the favorable factors discovered by previous investiga- 
tion, in order to try to produce the much-needed consistently positive 
experiment. If this could be done it would open up an immense 
field. However, it may be that, even in combination, all the known 
favorable factors are insufficient to produce a consistently good 
result. If so, there must be some undiscovered essential which we 
must find at all costs by patient exploration. Systematic trials with 
drugs, for instance, represent an obvious line of approach, especially 
drugs acting on the central nervous system and hormone derivatives. 

This is the logical approach, but attainment of its goal may be 
long delayed, owing to the variability of ESP requirements. Work- 
ing with Shackleton and Mrs. Stewart, Soal found that telepathic 
conditions were essential. Rhine and other American investigators 
have had success under clairvoyance conditions which excluded the 
possibility of telepathy. There is an inconsistency here. Supposing 
in the search for factors favorable to the incidence of ESP there is 
found a similar inconsistency. Already there are hints of such a 
situation when, in clairvoyance experiments, the expansives get 
positive scores and, in tests of general ESP, get negative scores. It 
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may be that the factors are interdependent; for example, the opti- 
mum experimenter-subject relationship may vary with the person- 
ality of the percipient. Good scoring may not result from the simple 
addition of favorable factors; it may require a particular combina- 
tion. Of course this could be tested by experiment, put it would 
mean a highly complicated and prolonged research. 

Let us for the moment be optimistic and imagine that we have 
been able to find out enough about the conditions necessary to be 
able to produce fairly consistent ESP results at will. The next 
problem would be to find out the limits of this ESP faculty. If it 
is a card-guessing process which will work in precognitive fashion, 
one wants to know how far into the future it is possible to predict— 
a few minutes, hours, days, years, infinity? Can the faculty predict 
sequences which never become known by any human mind, as in 
the Parsons counter machine which takes account of total successes 
and failures without recording their order? Are there any physical 
limits—is it possible to discriminate targets of a microscopic order, 
or to determine colors in a dark room? What is the effect, if any, 
of keeping the subject in complete ignorance of the results? What 
is the effect of conscious volition upon incidental statistical effects, 
such as displacement, decline, and salience? To what extent are 
these effects a function of the experimenter? What change takes 
place when someone fresh repeats an experiment not knowing what 
effects to expect? Do the attitudes or wishes of silent bystanders 
in any way influence the result? I am well aware that some of 
these questions have been tackled, by experimenters in the past; but 
repetition is important, especially where individual variations are 
suspected. 

PK experiments provide an entirely different type of problem. 
Here, it is said, an unknown force is at work directing the fall of 
dice according to the thoughts of the subject. (Actually, it is by 
no means clear whose thoughts the dice respond to—those of the 
subject who is doing the willing, those of the experimenter, or those 
of the observers. More experiments should be carried out in which 
these individuals think of different targets in order that we may find 
out with whose thoughts the motion of the dice are most highly 
correlated. ) 
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If this unknown force, called PK, exists, the aim of the experi- 
menter should be to isolate it and measure it with some recording 
mechanism. A force sufficient in magnitude and accuracy of aim 
to determine the fall of a die might reasonably be expected to be 
capable of moving a delicately poised needle in a specified direction. 
If it is found that dice respond to the will of a person situated in 
another room, one would expect, by analogy, that the needle would 
also respond, even when shielded from the operator by a glass case. 
This experiment should be tried with every person who gives an 
effect with the dice. 

Should these experiments prove successful, the next step de- 
volves upon the physicist, who must find out what this force is, how 
it is transmitted, how it is generated, and whence it derives its en- 
ergy. Should the proposed experiments prove unsuccessful, it might 
be argued that this is due to psychological inhibition. PK may only 
operate in a chance situation in which the operator can reasonably 
expect the desired result. It is easier to expect that a die will fall 
with the six face uppermost on a given occasion than that a needle 
will start moving without being touched. This difficulty could be 
overcome in two ways. Arrange a needle so that it revolves when 
a nearby electro-magnet is switched on. The PK subject is asked 
to will the needle to move in a specified direction. He is told noth- 
ing about the magnets, which are switched on silently so as to 
produce the required effect. This is done a sufficient number of 
times (but not every time) to convince the subject that it is possible 
to influence the needle. If at any time when the magnet is switched 
off the needle still moves, this must be due to PK. 

The second line of approach would be to use a recording device 
together with the dice. Suppose, for example, the dice were rolled 
down a chute over which hung a row of suspended pith balls, would 
the force operating on the dice also set the balls in motion? If 
the motion of the dice was slowed by dropping them through an 
oily fluid, and a slow motion cinema film were taken, would it be 
possible to detect the instant the PK force began to act? If these 
methods reveal nothing, the physicist should again be called in to 
devise more delicate methods of registering the forces in the vicinity 
of the dice. 
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Although it is very important that all these physical experiments 
should be tried, I suspect that no force whatsoever will be discovered. E. 
If this proves to be the case, one should very carefully reconsider 
the dice experiments, comparing the results with willed and unwilled 
dice, to make absolutely certain that the effects observed are due to 
PK and not to normal idiosyncrasies in the behavior of the dice. 
Should the PK effect still appear valid, and yet all attempts to sub; 
register the force fail, one might then be forced into the conclusion om 
(as suggested by Professor Broad) that everyday logic is inappli- ceiv 
cable to psychic matters. If the latter is so, scientific method must , %™ 
also be inapplicable, and we might as well give up the search for a wer 
scientific interpretation. the 
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EXTRASENSORY PERCEPTION OF CARDS IN 
AN UNKNOWN LOCATION 


By EvizasetH A. MCMAHAN and JoAN LAUER 





ABSTRACT: The experiment reported here was set up to see whether the 
subject in an ESP test could call the order of a deck of cards whose location 
was unknown to him. It might be called a “hide-and-seek” experiment. In half 
the tests the location of the sender, who had the cards, was unknown to the re- 
ceiving subject, whose task was to identify the particular card on which the 
sender was concentrating. Such a procedure necessitated the use of synchronized 
watches for keeping agent and subject together during a test. The total hits 
were above expectation from chance, but not significantly so. Two runs through 
the deck were recorded on each page, and a striking decline in scoring was found 
to exist between them. This score decline constitutes the chief point of interest 
in the data. 

This experiment may be regarded as bearing on the well-known diametric 
hypothesis of ESP: that this capacity can grasp the elements in a complex situa- 
tion by a single act and is not limited to a step-by-step process. In this case, 
location of the cards and card order were the two elements of the test. The evi- 
dence found in the present experiment is in favor of the single act (or diametric) 
hypothesis, though not conclusively so. 

Miss McMahan is a Graduate Research Assistant in the Parapsychology Lab- 
oratory of Duke University, and Miss Lauer is a Junior student in Sociology in 
the Woman’s College of Duke University.—Ed. 





INTRODUCTION 


Ture is much evidence to support the view that ESP is not 
governed by space-time relations as are the physical processes we 
know. Moreover, it is amply clear that ESP can be directed to 
specific targets known to the subject to be located in a specified 
place at a definite time. 

We find, moreover, that in spontaneous experiences of ESP 
it sometimes happens that the percipient acquires knowledge of per- 
sons or events whose whereabouts were not previously known to 
him. In such cases it would appear reasonable to suppose that the 
added problem of locating the individual or event in space would 
offer no special difficulty. It should merely offer another task for 
ESP. 

There is the possibility, however, that ESP ability might be 
handicapped by the more complex task of having not only to identify 
the object, but to locate it as well. The result might be a much 
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lower scoring rate; for if a subject, by his limited use of ESP, was 
able to acquire only a given percentage of the details concerned with 
location and, by means of the same limited ability, a comparable 
percentage of those concerned with identifying the object, then the 
expected net success would be very small (for example, ten per cent 
of ten per cent is only one per cent) and might not be discernible. 
Foster, however, has advanced the hypothesis that ESP may | 
be a diametric function; that is, in an attempt by a subject to match | 
two cards, there may be involved a “direct experience of ‘similarity’ | 
without necessarily including identification of elements adjudged . 
similar.” We may extend this hypothesis to cover also the direct 
experiencing of the location of a card at the same time its identity 
is perceived. If the hypothesis be a valid one, then we would expect 
that ignorance of the location of the card would make no difference 
in the results. 
This, then, is the problem for investigation: Can a subject pro- 
| duce a measurable ESP effect under conditions of not knowing the 
: whereabouts of the agent? If the answer is found to be in the 
affirmative we may consider the diametric hypothesis applicable to 
this situation, though further controls will still be in order for a 
final test. 


The present experiment, then, is a further attack on the problem 
of the reach of the mind in the spatial order of nature. More spe- 
cifically, it is a contribution toward finding out whether such reach 
represents a single (diametric) grasp of the configuration of the 
| total target situation or a step-by-step or atomistic apprehension of 
its analyzable elements. 


{ THE EXPERIMENT 
i Plan 


It was decided at the beginning that the experiment should com- 
prise a total of 96 runs. Eight runs were to be done in a session: 
four with J.L. as subject and E.McM. as agent, and four with the 
opposite arrangement. In the first session J.L. began as subject 
and E.McM. as agent. Thereafter this order was rotated, and each L 
participant served first as subject for an equal number of sessions. 

* Foster, A. A. Is ESP diametric? J. Parapsychol., 1940, 4, 325-28. 
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The experiment was begun on May 15, 1947, and lasted through 
May 28, a total of 12 days, with Sundays omitted. 

The technique used was GESP. A detailed account of the 
procedure will be given later. 

Throughout the experiment J.L. was located in her dormitory 
room on the Woman’s College Campus of Duke University, 
E.McM., however, varied her location with every session, taking 


pains to prevent J.L. from having any inkling of her whereabouts, | 


The locations selected by E.McM. followed no plan that might have 


been inferred ; the aim in general was to select locations at as many , 


points of the compass as possible in relation to J.L.’s room. J.L, 
was not informed of any of the locations until after the entire ex- 
periment was completed. She knew merely that E.McM. would he 
hidden somewhere on or near the Woman’s College Campus. 

In the first six sessions regular ESP cards with black symbols 
were used. In the last six sessions these were exchanged for colored 


ESP cards having red crosses, blue waves, yellow circles, green . 


stars, and black squares. The chief reason for changing to colored 
cards was the hope that the introduction of this novel material would 
prevent the decline in scoring which is typical of such research. 

The record sheet upon which the card order and calls were 
entered was the No. 2 type. This record sheet is illustrated in 
Figure 1. Only the two squares in the middle of the sheet were 
used in the present experiment. Carbon copies were made both of 
the card and of the call orders. All the record sheets were numbered 
consecutively. 


The time of the subject’s calls was made to coincide with that 


of the agent’s turning of the cards by the use of synchronized time — 


pieces. 
Procedure 


Before the main experiment was begun, eight preliminary runs 
were made in order to be certain that the procedure, especially the 


use of the synchronized time pieces, was thoroughly familiar to both ' 
of us. It was understood that these trials were not to be included | 


in the records of the experiment. 
The sessions were not held at the same time on every day be- 
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cause of the interference of classes, and it turned out that half were 
morning sessions and half, afternoon. About an hour before the 
agreed-upon time for a session, E.McM. went to J.L.’s room and 
set her watch to correspond with J. L.’s clock. Both time pieces had 
sweep hands. On the same occasion each of us filled out her own 
record sheets, which were to be used in the coming session, with the 
following necessary information: names, date, and times for ex- 
posing and calling the cards. This filling-out of the sheets before 
the actual session freed us from the distraction of having to fill them 
in during the test, and it also guarded against error in synchroniza- 
tion. Figure 1 illustrates the manner in which this information was 
entered on the record sheet. It shows a copy of E.McM.’s record 
for the first two runs of Session 1 in which she was agent and J.L. 
was subject. 

After checking with J.L. to be certain the recorded times were 
correct and identical and that the watch and clock were synchronized, 
E.McM. left J.L.’s room and by a roundabout route made her way 
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Fic. 2. Diagram of the Woman’s College Campus of Duke University showing 
the location of E.McM. at each of the 12 sessions. J.L. was always located in 
her dormitory room designated X. 
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to the new location she had secretly decided upon. Here she got 
her materials in readiness for the test. 

Figure 2 shows a diagram of the campus and the location of 
E.McM. for the various sessions. 

The experimental procedure may be explained by describing in 
detail the first session. The remaining eleven sessions were carried 
out in the same way except that the location of E.McM. was always 
different, and that the two participants alternated as to the order 
in which either was agent or subject. 


As has already been mentioned, the first session was done on | 


May 15; the time for beginning was set at 9:30 A.M. After the 
watches were synchronized and the record sheets were filled out, 
E.McM. secreted herself in an empty office (designated “1” in Fig. 
2), while J.L. sat in readiness in her dormitory room (designated 
“x” in Fig. 2). When the position of the sweep hand on her watch 
indicated the exact moment of 9:30, E.McM., as agent, took the 


first five cards from a shuffled deck and laid them in order before . 


her on a table. During the next 60 seconds she recorded the five 
symbols in the first row of the first square on the record sheet, and 
concentrated on them. At the same time, J. L., as subject, wrote 
down her five calls in the first row of the first block of entry spaces 
on her record sheet. As soon as the sweep hand indicated 9:3], 
the beginning of a new minute, E.McM. laid down a new set of 
five cards on top of the first five, recorded them, and concentrated 
on “sending” them to J.L. As before, J.L. wrote down her im- 
pressions. At the end of five minutes, when the sweep hand showed 
9:35, a run of 25 cards had been completed. There was then a 


pause of one minute while the agent (E.McM.) thoroughly shuffled 


the deck in preparation for a new run. During this minute J.L. 
rested. After four runs were completed with E.McM. as agent 
and J.L. as subject, the roles were switched and four more runs 
were done in the same way except that this time J.L. shuffled and 
laid out a deck of cards while E.McM. attempted to call their order. 


When the eight runs were completed, both participants independently 
turned over the originals of their record sheets to Dr. Betty M._ , 


Humphrey, Record Librarian of the Parapsychology Laboratory. 
They retained their carbon copies of the records and checked the 
hits together between sessions. 
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In drawing up the procedure we were naturally hoping for a 
significant total deviation. We intended, however, to carry out 
the usual analyses for position effects since it has been common 
observation that evidence of ESP has often rested on significant 
internal differences rather than on total deviations. 


Because of the particular structure of the record sheet and the 
plan of the experiment, the usual analyses in a case such as this 
would be the comparison of the scoring rates in: the first and second 
sets on the page, the four quarters in the set, the two pages in the 
session, and the two chronological halves of the experiment. The 
comparison of the two sets on the page was of special interest be- 
cause of the fact that a striking decline was occurring between the 
two sets in another experiment of E.McM.’s in which the same 
type of record sheet was used. This experiment had been begun 
by E.McM. some weeks before the present one, and it continued a 
short time after the completion of the latter. (A report of this 
other experiment will be published later.) The fact that these 
earlier tests were showing the striking difference between the sets 
was known only to E.McM. and other members of the laboratory 
staff and was not communicated to J.L. for fear her scoring might 
be influenced by this knowledge. 


RESULTS 


In terms of total results the experiment was not significant. For 
the 96 runs there was a deviation of +27 which has a CR of only 
1.38. Table 1 gives the total results for the two participants sepa- 
rately and together. 

It will be remembered that on every record sheet there were two 
runs through the deck. When we analyzed the data according to 


Table 1 


Tora. RESULTS 











Subject Runs Deviation CR 
£* | eer 48 + $ 36 
| AAR 48 +22 1.59 
CG at ke ea awa 96 +27 1.38 
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these sets on the page we found a striking decline from the first set 
to the second. The data of both subjects show this decline, but it 
is particularly striking in the case of J.L., being significant for her 
data alone. When all the data are pooled, the CR of the difference 
between the first set and the second is 3.01, which has a probability 
of .0013. It is interesting to see that the scoring on the first set 
alone is significant (48 runs with a deviation of +43). The CR 
here is 3.10. (See Table 2.) 




















Table 2 
RESULTS OF ANALYSIS BY SETS ON THE PAGE 
First Ser on PaGe Seconp Set on PaGe 
Subject CR 
Runs Deviation Runs Deviation d 
}: eee 24 +21 24 —16 2.67 
_ * 24 +22 24 — 0 1.59 
Total..... 48 +43 48 —16 3.01 
CR =3.10 P= .0013 














In every session, each participant, as subject, filled out two record 
sheets with two runs or sets on each page. When we analyzed the 
data on this two-page basis we found no decline such as was shown 
between the sets. Instead there was a slight incline, though not a 
significant one : 


Page 1 Page 2 
Runs Dev. Runs Dev. 
4x +9 48 +18 

We next divided the data into two halves, one including the 
first six sessions and the other, the last six. This not only divided 
it into chronological halves, but also divided it according to regular 
and colored card data. Table 3 shows the results of this analysis. 

It is evident that the difference in scoring between the two halves 
is quite negligible. 

The sets were next quartered and analyzed for distribution of 
hits within the four quarters. The QD is shown below. There are 
no significant differences. (The respective deviations are shown in 
the four quarters. There are 15.36 runs in each quarter. ) 
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Table 3 


CHRONOLOGICAL DISTRIBUTION 


























pe E. McM. Tora. 
Runs Deviation Runs | Deviation Runs Deviation 
First Half...... 24 +3 24 +12 48 +15 
Second Half... . 24 +2 24 +10 48 +12 








The QD analysis, of course, necessitated the omission of the 
middle row and the middle column in each set—a total omission of 
34.56 runs with a deviation of +11.2. In order to see the effect of 
the omitted data we determined the deviation of each row and column 
in the set. The totals for each of the five rows (vertical distribu- 
tion) are as follows: +11, +6, +1, +8, +1. The totals for each 
of the five columns (horizontal distribution) are: +5, +7, +12, 
+12, —9. Each figure represents 19.2 runs. 


QD or THE Set 




















h5. % 
+5.2 42.2 
6,2 +h,2 
DIscussION 


In view of the procedure as described, it may be concluded that 
errors in recording and checking appear extremely unlikely. As is 
the policy of this Laboratory, the data have been independently re- 
checked and recomputed. All forms of selection, optional stopping, 
and sensory cues were eliminated by experimental design. 

Can we say now, since certain analyses yielded CR’s of greater 
than 3.00, that this experiment is significant evidence that knowledge 
of the agent’s whereabouts is unnecessary if a subject is to do sig- 
nificant scoring in an ESP test? Is it conclusive proof that the 
diametric hypothesis applies in this experimental situation ? 

The total deviation obtained in the experiment, though positive, 
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was insignificant, but the comparison of sets on the page gave a CR 
of the difference of 3.01, which has a tabulated probability of .0013. 
However, five analyses originally planned on the data were carried 
out, and this one CR of 3.01 can therefore be considered only mar- 
ginally significant. 

The first of the two sets alone (48 runs) gave a total deviation 
of +43. ' This has a CR of 3.10 with an uncorrected probability of 
.001. We cannot, however, regard this finding as sufficient evidence 
of extrachance factors in the results since there are other ways of 
subdividing the data. Thus the evidence for ESP in the experiment 
rests on the difference between the sets on the page, and may be 
considered as only marginally significant. 

We may proceed, then, to consider the suggestive bearing of 
these results on the specific question of whether knowledge of the 
agent’s whereabouts is necessary in order that the subject may do 
significant scoring in an ESP test. Of the two subjects, it was 
J.L., the one whose target cards were in the unknown location, who 
showed the more outstanding decline between the sets. Her record 
sheets alone gave a CR of the difference of 2.67, which has a tabu- 
lated probability of .0038. This decline of J.L. alone may therefore 
be taken as suggesting that targets in an unknown location may be 
identified by the subject. In other words, it favors the diametric 
hypothesis. 

| This experiment is the first to be published on this specific 
question and cannot therefore be conclusive. It will be interesting 
to see to what extent further experimentation of similar character 
confirms the suggestions gained from this experiment. 

| The discussion should not be terminated without a somewhat 
sharper refocusing of our attention on the issue underlying the 
present investigation: How does psi operate with respect to the 
space-time continuum of nature? The experiment reported here 
is but a small part of a general program bearing upon this larger 
problem. 

It may be that as our general knowledge about psi advances, we 
will find it unnecessary to experiment with problems of location, 
distance, precognition, and the like. All the experimental results 
so far point to the hypothesis that psi phenomena cannot fit into 
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the present-day picture of the space-time world, and proof of such 
a hypothesis would automatically render experiments dealing with 
location, distance, etc. unnecessary. However, we still hestitate to 
rely on logical interpretation and we incline to continue to extend our 
present knowledge by experimentation and to verify if possible the 
conceptions of psi and the physical universe that prevail in current 
parapsychology. 

Parapsychology Laboratory 


College Station 
Durham, North Carolina 
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CONDITIONS FAVORING SUCCESS 
IN PSI TESTS 


By J. B. Raine! 
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F OR SOME TIME there have been requests from our British col- 
leagues in parapsychology for some further enlightenment regarding 
the conditions conducive to success in ESP and PK tests. These 
correspondents have stressed the difficulties experienced in Britain 
in repeating experiments carried out in America; that is, their work | 
with ESP and PK has not yielded a rate of success comparable to | 
that of the American experiments. | 
In fairness to the British research workers it should be pointed | 
out that when all allowances are made for the extremely difficult 
conditions of daily life over there during most of the last decade, . 
the record of research production appears very good indeed to our ' 
eyes. The reports by Tyrrell, Carington (and Carington with | 
Nicol), Soal and Goldney, Thouless, and Hettinger, among others, 
have done a great deal to advance our knowledge in this field. 
Much has already been written on conditions affecting psi per- 
formance. Many of the books and articles reporting experimental 
results have devoted paragraphs or even chapters to comments on 
the effect of conditions on success. Upton Sinclair’s Mental Radio 
(1930) devoted a chapter; my first book, Extrasensory Perception 
(1934) had a special Appendix; the Stuart and Pratt Handbook 
| for Testing Extrasensory Perception (1937) had two chapters de- 
) voted mainly to guidance in providing favorable conditions. Smith 
| and Gibson (1941) published an article on comments from the lit- 
erature on ESP which referred to conditions believed to influence 
performance in the tests. The newest treatment is that of Dr. 
Humphrey’s Handbook of Tests in Parapsychology which has just 
appeared. It contains a great deal of counsel on conditions that bear 
upon the rate of success. 
It is not, then, because there is a dearth of such literature nor 


* The contents of this article belong to all those who have worked in experi- 
mental parapsychology, but I am indebted to my colleagues, especially Dr. Pratt 
and Dr. Humphrey, for their help with it. 
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indeed because of a special need among parapsychologists in Britain 
that such an article as this one is being undertaken. It is rather in 
the interest of concentrating in one article what we really know about 
the best ways of obtaining evidence of psi phenomena under experi- 
mental conditions. The need is not a localized one, and unfortu- 
nately it is almost as urgent today as it was when the earlier publi- 
cations appeared. 

Yet the very need for this article is in itself a warning that we 
cannot yet expect to be able to give very complete or definitive in- 
structions for the successful demonstration of psi capacities. If we 
knew all about the nature of ESP and PK we should of course 
understand the conditions under which they function and could 
probably proceed to an efficient demonstration under controlled con- 
ditions. But because of our ignorance it is all the more important 
for us to keep in the close focus of attention all the known facts that 
can be used in obtaining better experimental results. 

The experiments at best are difficult. There is plenty of dis- 
couragement without multiplying it through ignorance on the part 
of one experimenter of what may already be known by another. In 
the interest, then, of promoting a more ready exchange among psi 
investigators of views and suggestions for the most efficient test 
conditions, I venture the paragraphs that follow for what they may 
be worth. They cannot be offered as established principles; they 
are necessarily suggestions. Nor can they cover all cases, for in- 
dividual differences are as prominent in psi research as anywhere in 
human nature. There will be special cases to which they do not 
apply, but for the general case they are the best procedures, so far 
as I know at the present time, for facilitating psi activity under 
test conditions. 

I will assume that every reader has well in mind all the research 
findings already known regarding the nature of psi and its general 
properties. Otherwise the statements to be made will seem unduly 
arbitrary and extreme. The investigator who is not well informed 
on this aspect of psi research will do well indeed to lay down his tools 
until he has overcome this deficiency. It is particularly to those 
whose interest has been deflected away from the delicate psychologi- 
cal conditions essential to psi phenomena that I would especially 
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direct this paragraph. While there has been on the part of everyone, 
I believe, too little interest in the study of conditions requisite for 
psi, some experimenters have been downright negligent concerning 
them, giving little heed to what the literature already offers in the 
way of useful counsel. 

The discussion of the conditions most favorable to psi perform- 
ance can, I think, be most conveniently handled under four subhead- 
ings: (1) those applying to the experimenter; (2) those pertaining 
to the subject; (3) those concerned with the test design and pro- 
cedure; and (4) a group of conditions that we might designate as 
“general.” There will, of course, be some overlapping and repeti- 
tion since each subdivision will be only approximately independent. 


THE EXPERIMENTER 

We must expect certain capacities and skills on the part of the 
psi experimenter just as we expect certain qualities in the surgeon 
and the physicist. The requirements in this case are of course pri- 
marily psychological. First and most important of all, perhaps, the 
psi experimenter who is going to have actual contact with the sub- 
ject must be able to generate interest in the experiment and keep 
up a lively curiosity on the part of his subject. In a small way, at 
least, he must have some qualities of leadership. If he is not gifted 
in interpersonal relations he cannot hope to provide the working 
atmosphere that will be needed by the general run of subjects if they 
are to exercise and demonstrate their psi capacity to good advantage. 

There are naturally many special exceptions. An experimenter 
may, for example, do well with certain subjects or with a certain age 
level, or with some restricted class of people, while he fails to get 
anything but “chance” results with others. Such an investigator 
may find plenty to do within his limited range of operation and be 
quite successful. Experimenters have been known to confine their 
attentions entirely to a single subject, after repeated efforts with 
other subjects failed. Such a solution, of course, is a happy one. 

In order to radiate the best possible inspiration, the experimenter 
needs to appreciate on his own part the very great challenge of these 
psi problems. He may well be skeptical about the present state of 
solution of his particular problem ; for example, if he is experiment- 
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ing with precognition he may doubt whether there is such a capacity 
in human beings, but if he is fully aware of its tremendous impor- 
tance (if it should be genuine), he can hardly avoid being very 
eager to put the matter to crucial test to see what the evidence shows. 
This eagerness is infectious ; in fact, if his feelings about it do jus- 
tice to the magnitude of the significance of precognition, he and his 
subjects will tirelessly put themselves through test after test, day 
after day, patiently piling up findings that will solve this momentous 
problem. 

Such research can, indeed be exciting when it grows out of deep 
interest and genuine intellectual need. Excitement brings spon- 
taneity and allows no dust of boredom to settle on the experimental 
routines. A pleasant tension of suspended judgment carries the 
experimenter and subjects from one step to another, building up to 
the point where a conclusive result is attained. If the experimenter 
is not a dynamo of that electrifying kind of interest that can spread 
throughout his whole group of subjects and make every step of 
procedure appear worth while, he is no more ready for the experi- 
ment than is a chemist who has not purified his substances, or a sur- 
geon without his antisepsis. 

Strong and persistent motivation is obviously necessary, but of 
course the motivation to find out should be balanced by the desire 
to find out reliably and with the utmost caution at every step. 

Moreover, the experimenter who does have a forceful kind of 
interest in his research must not allow his enthusiasm to run away 
with him. He should carry his subjects along and avoid any strain 
or embarrassment that might come if his zeal should become exces- 
sive. Above all he needs to maintain an easy familiarity with his 
subjects to make them react naturally, indicate when they are sa- 
tiated, and express their feelings freely so as to give the cues needed 
in guiding the subject-experimenter relations. The experimenter 
must be like a good “‘salesman,” one who is ready to recognize every 
shade of interest his “customer” reflects. In working with children 
who are at ease and well acquainted with the experimenter, one can 
usually detect the shift of attention away from the experiment as 
soon as it occurs. This is a great advantage. Older persons po- 
litely conceal their shifting attention, their negative attitudes, their 
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doubts, fears, and tensions of all sorts. If the experimenter is for 
any reason insensitive to such subtle indications, he runs the risk of 
operating under conditions in which ESP or PK are impossible. 

The subject himself may not even know that all spontaneous in- 
terest has gone. He may be consciously forcing himself to take a 
strong, steady, but wholly useless, superficial interest in the task 
before him. He is, as it were, pretending to himself. The good 
experimenter can tell a great deal about the degree of genuineness 
and the quality of the subject’s interest from his manner, expression, 
and general behavior. When the experimenter sees that the light 
of genuine enthusiasm has gone out, he will find a suitable way to 
discontinue the experiment with that subject, at least for the time 
(if necessary, switching to another series previously earmarked as 
a mere “courtesy series,” to keep the subject from discovering that 
he has been cut off the record). 

A beginning experimenter or one much given to anxious con- 
cern over the adequacy of his conditions may find himself unduly 
preoccupied with the details of procedure and may fail on that ac- 
count to exert his guiding influence on the subject. This condition 
is ruinous to psi. The experimenter should, right from the begin- 
ning, be so entirely at ease with his own methods and situation that 
he is entirely free to give his major attention to the all-important 
personal relations. 

Indeed, the experimenter should have time to become acquainted 
with each subject as a person, to create a certain amount of friendly 
rapport, to ask intelligent questions, and to make easy conversation 
| on a basis of sincere interest. All that I am saying is, of course, 
basic for good professional relations down through all the profes- 
sions that deal with human beings. The difference is that, whereas 

the medical man, the teacher, the salesman, and most other profes- 
sional men can get by with only moderate attention to these delicate 
factors, the parapsychology experimenter has the most difficult task 
of them all and needs everything he can get in the way of good 
breaks in his favor. I do not have in mind merely the telepathy 
tests in which the experimenter may be the sender. I think inter- 
personal relations are probably as important in one test as another, 
though a different kind of rapport may be required. I should not 
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want to see any less attention paid to rapport in psi tests than in the 
professional work of a psychological or psychiatric consultant. 


THE SUBJECT 


Genuine interest on the part of the subject is extremely impor- 
tant. Nowhere in all human performance is mere lip-service more 
futile than in psi tests. We cannot yet tell in advance which indi- 
viduals can demonstrate ESP or PK ability, but we can pretty 
satisfactorily judge who is genuinely interested in entering into the 
tests in a whole-hearted manner. What basis a subject’s interest 
may have, or what its origin, is probably not very important pro- 
vided it leads him to a lively curiosity as to whether he can achieve 
a high score or a striking result in a test. In children it may be a 
mere desire to win some reward for high scoring, to win the ap- 
proval of the experimenter, or to experience the general affect that 
goes with winning in a game. In an older person, it may also be the 
spirit of the game, interest in one’s own abilities, scientific curiosity, 
or merely a generous impulse to do something very much appreciated 
by the experimenter. 

On the whole, the more naive the subject’s curiosity, the better. 
Certainly any intellectualistic association is bad. Whatever the 
subject’s reason for taking the tests, he should be encouraged to 
forget it while he is actually participating. If he has ideas about 
probability of success or failure or a theory about how to beat chance 
by a “system,” he may as well be sidetracked into an off-the-record 
experiment, for by his mental attitude he is simply locking himself 
out of access to his own psi functions. 

It is obvious, then, that children, or adults who can enter as a 
child into the test procedures, will be expected to make the best 
subjects while their interest lasts; at least they are likely to respond 
with the requisite spontaneity of interest. It is not a matter of 
ignorance nor of age as such; rather we would expect the more in- 
telligent individuals to be the better subjects. It is more a question 
of disposition and habit. Those who are disposed to reason out 
every step in advance with everything they do will not find it easy 
to enter into psi tests in the more casual, intuitive way that seems to 
help. The individual who is more free in his responses, more spon- 
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taneous, more venturesome will adapt to tests better, for he will 
participate in a much more genuine way, even though to outward 
observation his behavior may appear very much the same as that 
of the creature of fixed rational habit. 

Acceptance of ESP by the subject, generally speaking, is a fa- 
vorable factor, though it certainly is not a necessary one. Belief in 
his own ESP capacity, however, is a different matter. A confident 
attitude may be helpful to success, if handled rightly, but in some 
subjects it may actually do more harm than good, especially if there 
is any declaration of the subject’s belief in his own abilities at the 
outset. Such a declaration gives him something to have to prove; 
it may make him feel that too much is at stake in the test and may 
involve his pride. If he does not commit himself, he can enter into 
the test with a more carefree approach and avoid the little touch of 
anxiety that may accompany his trials if he has a reputation to de- 
fend. If, therefore, one works with people who have a strong belief 
in their psi capacity it is better to avoid letting them commit them- 
selves, and if they do, to help them over any feeling of being put 
on the spot. Let them come into the test in the spirit of finding out 
whether in this particular kind of situation their abilities will mani- 
fest themselves. If they can appreciate it, direct their attention to 
the inquiry and make them feel that they are aiding in a great field 
of discovery, not being mere subjects-in-a-test. There will be the 
same novelty and challenge for them, then, that there is for the sub- 
ject who has never given a thought to the question of his psi capaci- 
ties : he has something to find out, instead of something to prove. 

If a subject does not feel quite at ease in the experimental situa- 
tion, he is not really a psi subject at all and should be helped and 
given time to adjust, or else be excluded from any serious experi- 
mental project. This type of judgment requires careful watching 
for responses that indicate how free and natural the subject is 
throughout the test session. Hence it is advantageous to keep him 
talking whenever there is opportunity. Even before the test is 
started it should be clear that the subject is ready to begin, that he 
understands sufficiently what he is about to try to do, that he is 
properly adjusted to the situation and that he does not have any 
tension due to being put on trial. (When these experiments are 
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being done around psychology departments, there is need to guard 
against wrong impressions which might be carried over from experi- 
ments in general psychology in which subjects have been deceived, 
shocked, surprised, embarrassed, and have had other experiences 
that would leave mental states unsatisfactory to the operation of 
psi.) It may be necessary to spend some time talking about matters 
irrelevant to the test in order to discharge the tension, stiffness, and 
strangeness that the subject often brings to his first test session. 

If there is anything about the conditions or procedure that he 
does not appear to like or find in accord with his conception of his 
ability, the subject should be humored as far as possible within the 
scope of precautionary measures. It is worth while to find out 
whether he has any misconceptions—some theory or system—that 
might prevent him from allowing his psi capacity to function. But 
if he has a harmless fancy as to how best to exercise his capacity, 
he may properly be encouraged to follow it. Full freedom should 


_ be allowed him in individual preferences such as rate of speed, time 


of day for the session, where to do the test, or anything else on which 
the rules need not be fixed. The very exercise of such choices is 
somthing to encourage, since it cultivates novelty and breaks up set 
ways of thinking about the tests. 

When an especially gifted subject is involved, or one whose’ 
claims are to be investigated, it is obviously necessary to begin with 
conditions that he believes will allow the capacity in question to be 
manifested. If need be, we can as a beginning let the subject him- 
self lay down the conditions entirely. Then, with successful demon- 
stration, we can introduce one precaution after another, always in 


, cooperation with the subject, until we arrive at adequate conditions. 


It is like the task of the naturalist studying a wild animal; we must 
first do whatever is necessary to keep in sight of the animal. As 
everyone who studies parapsychology well knows, there has been 
a great deal too much dogmatic laying-down of conditions in ad- 
vance, On one assumption or another, with resultant waste of time 
and retardation of progress. 

Since spontaneity is the key word in psi performance, the best 
subject is likely to be the one who can best maintain his freshness 
of approach from one trial to another, and from session to session, 
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serenely unaffected by the ups and downs of scoring rate. Chil- 
dren’s interests are, on the whole, the more easily manipulated ; this 
is especially true of children who are not leading lives already over- 
crowded with interest and diversion. Everyone who has worked 
with institutional children has remarked on their comparative readi- 
ness to participate, their enjoyment of a game-like test, and their 
appreciation of the experimenter’s visit. (In all the cases that | 
have in mind there was a definite effort made by the experimenter 
to make the visit pleasantly diverting. There were small prizes, with 
candy rewards for all, and an air of playful contest about the 
experiment. ) 

It is a rare individual, however, who can long maintain the 
requisite spontaneity of interest in routine tests over long periods 
of time. But obviously those with stronger supporting interests 
will last the longer—those who can respond to supplementary chal- 
lenges or incentives, to special attention and recognition, to a sense 
of sharing as a co-worker in a great scientific adventure. Closely 
related to this aspect is the importance of so spacing test sessions 
and limiting their length as not to exhaust too quickly and com- 
pletely the degree of natural interest on the part of the subject. All 
these considerations for sustaining interest require close observation 
of the subject’s response, for there is no rule, no fixed procedure, 
that, fits this greatest of nature’s variables—man. 


THE Test PROCEDURE AND DESIGN 


* Obviously the first requirement of the test is that it provide 
conditions for the operation of psi capacity; it is not a psi test unless 
it'does. Its efficiency as‘a test should be rated by this consideration. 
How reliable it may be will depend upon the adequacy of the pre- 
cautions taken to prevent spurious factors from entering into the 
final measure represented in the scores. We may for convenience 
call a test an ESP test at its exploratory stage at which we are far 
from ready to draw conclusions; but it is an adequate ESP test 
only when there is no ambiguity concerning the conclusiveness of 
its results. 

Every test is necessarily artificial. The less artificial it is, the 
better it will serve to catch the full measure of the process at which 
it is directed. As it becomes better controlled with respect to its 
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design, more of the total process to be measured is likely to be 
lost in being filtered through the test conditions. Logically, then, 
we should expect spontaneous psi experiences to tell us the most 
about the nature of the processes if we could only interpret them 
safely ; and, on the other hand, we should expect the most controlled 
laboratory conditions to give us psi effects under the greatest limi- 
tations which still allow their operation. We need the entire range 
of degree of control to give us full advantage in our inquiry. 

With this broad perspective of methodology in our minds, we 
can then appreciate, as so many have failed to do in the past, the 
importance of the informal type of experiment, especially in ex- 
ploratory work. A good example of such informality is that of the 
party plan which has come into considerable use, especially in psi 
experiments with children. In this situation, the experimenter is 
more or less disguised as a hostess or recreation director. There 
are no subjects and no tests. There are only children having a 
hilariously good time, competing with each other in games, winning 
small prizes, and enjoying the excitement. Does someone raise the 
question whether this could possibly be a scientific experiment? The 
answer is that a good scientist provides the conditions needed to test 
a hypothesis without preconceived opinions. The adequacy of the 
safeguards against error is of course an important question in it- 
self; but it must not be supposed that an experiment has to be a 
stiff and tiresome affair just because most of them have been like 
that in the past. Let us have both precaution and informality when 
such a combination serves our scientific purpose. 

Party and group tests in general are distracting, however, to 
most adults and even to many children. . There are, of course, very 
different types of group situations; and I am very doubtful if the 
full possibilities of group testing have been exhausted, though it is 
true that in terms of total deviations, little evidence of psi phenomena 
has been obtained as yet from group tests. Only through the more 
discriminating study in terms of personality differences and other 
subdivisions have the group results been evidential. So the indi- 
vidual test is still the better for producing total positive scoring. 

So far as we know at present, too, it pays to have the test as 
simple as possible, with easy and frequent check-up on performance, 
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and with the subject kept informed at the end of every run as to 
how well he is doing. When genuine encouragement can be given, 
it is important to give it, though this should be done quietly and 
without too much distraction. The subject needs to be kept in- 
formed, but not made too score-conscious. 

The test may profitably be accompanied by incentives of arti- 
ficial character such as small candy rewards for young children and 
prizes for older ones. But there is some danger of the rewards 
getting in the way of interest in the test itself, and careful attention 
must be exercised to keep the test and incentives in the same line 
of thought. For older subjects, the good experimenter will hardly 
need incentives, but if they are introduced, they must be kept in the 
lighter category, for they tend to spoil the finer type of subject- 
experimenter relations. The best use of incentives is in helping to 
surround the experiment with an air of challenge, providing some- 
thing to win, or rather, something to make winning more interesting 
than an abstract score could do alone. 

The test should be designed so that no deception of the subject 
is exercised. He may, if necessary, be kept in ignorance of certain 
provisions, but he should not be misled by any false statements in 
the instructions. No important experimental objective strictly re- 
quires such deliberately deceptive practices, and once they are intro- 
duced in a laboratory, something of the candor of good relations is 
likely to be lost. There should be nothing of any kind to keep the 
experimenter from a relationship of complete sincerity with his 
subjects. When essential precautionary procedures seem to stand 
out too strongly or take a great deal of time, it is best to explain 
them so that the subject can fully appreciate and accept them. So 
far as possible, however, these precautions should be integrated into 
the design of the experiment so that they are quite inconspicuous. 

Wherever progress can be made toward the use of apparatus 
that takes care of precautions and simplifies the test procedure, it is 
desirable ; but the apparatus must be smooth-running and thoroughly 
reliable, for if it is not, it does more harm to the experimental good 
humor than it is worth. The mechanism and its operation must not 
be distracting in any respect; if they give the subject a sense of un- 
easiness or a feeling of inconvenience, they are automatically dis- 
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qualified for use in a genuine test of ESP. It cannot be said too 
often or too emphatically that an ESP test or a PK test must pro- 
vide conditions which allow the capacity in question to manifest 
itself. There is no good purpose to be Served in giving a second 
thought to a test procedure or to any type of apparatus that does 
not do that. 

Psi test procedures should be kept fluid and should be modified 
almost continuously as we pass from one experiment to another. 
Experimenters must keep one eye—and I would say the better eye— 
on the fitting of these tests to the pace and needs of the subject in 
order to allow him to keep his spontaneity and naturalness while 
still meeting the essential requirements for excluding error. As I 
have said, a test with a number of minor choices by the subject has 
advantages of novelty and variety. The choices must, however, make 
sense and of course should not endanger the safeguards of the ex- 
periment. But they should be used in such a way as to develop an 
air of freshness in what the particular subject is doing and to dispel 
the atmosphere of routineness and of test-administration. 

In deciding on the length of a series of psi tests an enthusiastic 
experimenter needs to be warned against being overambitious. 
Otherwise he is likely to undertake a series that is so long that it 
will become old and monotonous before it is completed. Interest 
is obviously freshened with each new experimental advance ; it pays, 
therefore, to keep the series as short as statistical adequacy permits. 
The next experimental series can be essentially a repetition of the 
preceding one, adding more data to bear on the problem involved. 
But if, at the same time, it introduces a fresh question into the re- 
search, even though only a minor one, it is psychologically a new 
undertaking for the experimenter whose own drive in the matter is 
so important to the success of the project. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS 


I think genuine friendliness in the psi test situation is a first 
consideration. The experimenter and subject are a kind of coopera- 
tive team who share a mutual interest in achieving an effect. The 
experimenter is there in the role of an assistant, one who holds the 
candle, as it were, while the subject performs. The experimenter 
is always ready to excuse low scores and to jubilate over high ones. 
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His keen, eager air of expectancy and confidence is not assumed. If 
the subject is not the kind of person toward whom he can feel this 
friendly optimism, then it is evident that the experimenter has made 
a mistake, and the sooner he stops and corrects it, the better for all 
concerned. 

Everyone, for that matter, should be prepared for such correction 
of mistakes. One of the advantages of adhering to the use of of- 
ficial record sheets is that the subject may be switched over to an 
unofficial record sheet without his even knowing that any change 
has been made in those situations where the experimenter finds out 
that he has not got the type of subject expected, yet cannot abruptly 
say so and stop the session. 

The maintenance of good research conditions in general calls 
for a great deal more flexibility of the psi test program than most 
orthodox psychologists are familiar with (presumably because they 
are not accustomed to working with such delicate capacities as psi). 
Subjects should not be “dragged in” by any sort of pressure; they 
should be used only after their interest in taking the test is clear. 
If set appointments have to be made, the subject should be encour- 
aged to break the appointment if he does not feel like coming. The 
less rigid and constrictive the test schedule, even for the experimenter 
himself, the better. The more freedom the experimenter feels, the 
more he is likely to generate a similar feeling in his subject. The 
more he can depend on his subject’s dropping in for a turn at the 
test, the more certain he is that the subject is really there in thought 
and not wandering off mentally while keeping up the appearance of 
conformity. 


Experimental nicety has become a fetish with many scientists, — 


but not among pioneers. Its standards are likely to be borrowed 
from fields very foreign to parapsychology. The equivalent of 


justifiable nicety in our branch of research would have to do with | 


careful provision of subtle experimental conditions that would safe- 
guard the subject against intrusion of counteracting and inhibiting 
factors, on the one hand, and the leakage of other than psi processes 
into the production of the results, on the other. It would not consist 


of the patterning of psi research on the procedures found workable | 


in other branches of inquiry. 
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I have mentioned the importance of pleasantly diverting variety 
and novelty in the test procedure itself. This is only part of the 
general requirement for a pleasant total situation. If the test room 
is dark, gloomy, and confining, it allows little latitude for the experi- 
menter in his role of entertainer. And if the subject is to be kept 
from falling into constraining moods and sets of attitude, he should 
be moved about, as it were, and encouraged to settle where he feels 
right. He may, for example, be casually asked where he would 
like to sit, whether he would like to smoke, whether the light shining 
in his eyes bothers him, whether he likes a hard or an easy chair. 
All this, however, can easily be overdone, and the subject will be 
made conscious of too much attention and solicitude if it is awkward 
or affected. 

A fair, yet a severe, criterion for the test situation is the ques- 
tion: Does the subject want to stay and want to return? If the 
surroundings, including the experimenter, his manner, and his man- 
nerisms, are agreeable and comfortable, not distracting or oppres- 
sive, the subject may be counted on to want to continue. The main 
point is that while he zs on the job he must not be giving his precious 
attention to discomforts, annoyances, or interrupting thoughts that 
so readily take the place of the successful operation of psi ability. 
He will then be more able to open up with the subtle, delicate, elusive 
powers we are after. 

Some subjects will do better entirely alone than with anyone 
present, and in many experiments it is possible to provide this situ- 
ation. Whenever the experimenter has to be present during the 
trials, he should be manifestly occupied and should claim as little 
attention as possible from the subject. It is a rare subject who will 
be benefitted by conversation or any other distracting behavior 
during the moment of attempting to exercise psi ability. The pres- 
ence of an additional assistant has been necessary in some experi- 
ments and in individual cases this may not be too distracting. For 
most subjects, however, the more persons present, the more dis- 
turbing the situation is to the psi process. The social effect is prob- 
ably what has kept the total scoring in group ESP tests down to 
approximately chance average. 

Regular users of beverages containing caffeine and alcohol may 
find them advantageous in moderate amounts in connection with 
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psi tests. This is undoubtedly true in the case of caffeine; and 
perhaps the effect of alcoholic beverages, in their facilitation of 
relaxation and a feeling of well-being, may contribute something. 
As far as we know at present, however, no drug can be said to pro- 
vide a favorable condition that cannot be produced psychologically 
without it. 

As I have said, the test needs to interest the experimenter him- 
self. If it does not, it will hardly interest his subjects. There is 
special danger in the attempt of an experimenter to duplicate an 
experiment carried out by another experimenter ; this is worse still 
if there is a big cultural difference in the two settings—such a dif- 
ference as there would be, for example, between the campus of an 
American university and the laboratory of the Society for Psychical 
Research in London. In such cases the experimenter must adapt 





the test if possible so as to get the equivalent psychological condi- | 


tions. If he cannot do so, he should consider that the same kind of 
experiment cannot be done in his laboratory. He may then under- 


take to move the experiment into a situation more nearly equivalent | 


or he may, of course, attempt a different type of experiment. 

It is best for an experimenter to give to a repetitive experiment 
some new feature, preferably some improvement, so as to invest it 
with added novelty interest. I doubt if anyone can repeat another 
worker’s experiment with the same positive interest that obtained 
when the first experimenter conducted the original. Why not make 
every experiment to some extent original ? 


We can say, then, that actual experimental testing in ESP and 
PK is not for everyone. And likewise, not everyone could be ex- 
pected to qualify as a subject for the successful demonstration of 
these abilities. Perhaps many people could qualify as experimenters 


and subjects both, if they were to be sufficiently motivated to do so , 


and were willing to make certain adjustments and effort. But taking 
things as they are, subject participation is undoubtedly a selective 
matter and experimenter participation should probably be regarded 
as much more selective still. 


Probably not many tests of psi ability have as yet provided con- 


ditions very close to the ideal, as judged by the standards described | 


above. Doubtless few experimenters and subjects have come up 
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to the ideal requirements pictured for them. And finally, the gen- 
eral conditions described in the last section have seldom been fully 
represented in any experimental research. 

There is need, however, for some such idealized picttire as I 
have drawn, and perhaps this will serve some purpose as a tentative 
pattern to try to approach, at least, until we learn more about psi. 
In the meantime, any suggestions which fellow-students in para- 
psychology can make for improving this outline will be welcomed. 

With all our progress and improvement of outlook in parapsy- 
chology, we still stand in a very real danger. If we are not to lose 
the thread of our progress, we must give some very close attention 
to the conditions which produce results. We must reduce the diffi- 
culties of the research so that more and wider participation can fol- 
low. We dare not leave the future experimentation in the field to 
the trial-and-error wastefulness of the past. We can at least frankly 
recognize that there is now a variety of work to be done in para- 
psychology and we should attempt to find for each one the phase of 
productive work for which he is best prepared. We may all assume 
that no one is properly equipped to do everything that is to be done 
in so diversified a field. Specialization has come upon us, and it will 
be efficient to accept it. 

To some readers the question will occur: Why cannot those who 
have been most successful in the past as experimenters look up those 
who have done best as subjects and, using the most profitable com- 
bination of test and conditions, produce high scoring practically at 
will? If we have made any progress, success in psi demonstration 
should be much more attainable now than ever, though it does not 
seem to be so. 

The reply to this challenge comes in several parts: First, I must 
repeat the general reminder that no one yet knows much about psi 
and therefore we are likely to be more ignorant than we can appre- 
ciate concerning the conditions essential to its functioning. Second, 
as we all know but easily forget, every experimenter and every 
subject is a changing human being, very modifiable in nature and 
(like Heisenberg’s observed particle) never the same again. We 
cannot expect a subject to come back after hundreds or perhaps 
thousands of trials in psi tests and show the same fresh sparkling 
enthusiasm which made him a high scorer in his first experiment. To 
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be. sure, if psi were more like memory or sensory perception, if it 
were subject to better volitional control and less dependent on spon- 
taneous states, the changes of attitude and interest would not affect 
the subject enough to determine success or failure. But we have 
to take things as they are, and psi is not like memory and sensory 
perception. 

To bring a subject back to the same old test is not to repeat the 
earlier experiment at all; the repetitive test is definitely a new condi- 
tion, and in all probability a poor one. The subject will likely be 
bored, or he may be disturbed by anxiety lest he fail to live up to his 
reputation, or he may simply have no more interest in the perform- 
ance beyond that of courtesy. A mere courtesy response is unlikely 
to involve the unconsciously operating psi factor. 

The veteran experimenter, too, is just as much a creature of 
changes as the subject. Anyone who has taken part in a successful 
psi experiment knows that the pitch of interest developed is some- 
thing out of the ordinary. Nobody could maintain it indefinitely, 
and it is not to be put on and taken off with a laboratory coat. Once 
the experimenter’s high level of motivation runs its course, once he 
satisfies his intellectual curiosity and is thoroughly convinced of the 
occurrence of the psi phenomenon in question, he comes down to a 
more relaxed plane of living. As one looks back to his own days 
of most productive work with psi tests, he recalls a sense of adven- 
ture, of suspense, of concentration on the problem that one can 
acquire only through a very genuine and quite profound personal 
interest in knowing what the experiment will reveal. But once he is 
well satisfied, he cannot hope to recover the same spirit again over 
the same problem, not genuinely. He must press on ahead to a 
fresh one—one that is, to his way of thinking, more advanced and 
more challenging. 

It would be wise to stress again the limitation of these remarks 
on conditions. It is likely that exceptions can be found to every 
statement made. There are many variables in the psi test, and the 
results are produced by complex combinations of factors. So we 
cannot speak in terms of absolute requirements, but only of what 
are, generally speaking, favoring or hindering circumstances. It 
must be expected that the exceptional subject is the one to whom my 
account will be least applicable. Probably in most cases his unusual 
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t performance is due to some trait of personality that enables him to 
> elude the inhibitions that cause difficulties for most subjects. Yet, 
t except on certain points which differ with each individual subject, 
P even these special subjects conform fairly well to the requirements of 
y | subjects in general. 

| We are recognizedly up against a knotty problem in the investiga- 
= | ~~ tion of capacities for which there is a sort of automatically dis- 
> qualifying condition: that of satiation, applying both to subject and 
, experimenter. So long as this holds true we are dependent on 
5 novelty, spontaneity, and freshness of approach to a degree that is, 


pe to say the least, a bit baffling. We dare not grow stale, self-satisfied, 
pe set in our ways, or resigned to our situation. On the other hand, 

there are now some very good prospects for the development of 
f personality tests that will help in separating the better subjects from 
I the poorer in advance of the tests for psi ability. Many studies are 
‘ planned, too, that will converge on the problem of controlled psi 
performance from a number of points of approach. Success on any 
one of these lines would radically change the picture I have drawn. 
In the meantime, except when we have a very exceptional subject 
to deal with, we must not look for evidence of psi unless we have 
brought to the test situation a properly motivated state of mind on 
the part of both a qualified experimenter and a qualified subject and 
unless we have provided them with a test and a situation which ap- 
peal to them and in which they think they are able to perform. 

Psi testing, like work in the fine arts, is something that is diffi- 
cult to describe. The hidden (unconscious) nature of the process is 
responsible here for the limitation just as it is in the arts. We 
need, therefore, to keep clear as to what are reasonable expectations ; 
we will not look for “‘repeatable experiments’’ while the variables 
are not subject to control; and we will push ahead on an intensive, 
experimental and case study of the working of the psi function and 
its psychological accompaniments until we reach facts that will 
either make control of psi possible or discourage us from further 
attempts toward that goal. 
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LETTERS AND COMMENTS 


October 23, 1947 
Dear Dr. Rhine: 


I have just read Hornell Hart’s review [of the Reach of the 
Mind in the September, 1947, Journat]. I am particularly glad 
that he says what I felt sure of several years ago—that the Para- 
psychology Laboratory of Duke University will be looked on as the 
place and the leadership which gave rise to the greatest constructive 
discovery and revolution in the thought and outlook of the modern 
world. I see more hope in what you are doing for the immediate 
security and salvage of the world than in the dis-United Nations or 
UNESCO. 

Just to finish with Dr. Hart’s important review, I agree with his 
second caveat: that the powers which certainly will arise from the 
application of your discoveries could be used evilly. The whole 
development of Tantra is certainly a warning not to be neglected, 
though I think you are free to answer to us that we are over-rating 
a possible danger if we really think it might outweigh the benefits 
that will come through the new knowledge and the powers that flow 
from it. I think you have made a good point that on the whole the 
increase of knowledge has been to the moral betterment of mankind, 
though again I would add that the only full guarantee for an ethic 
is not the power that can enforce it but the vision of the Whole—the 
cosmology—from which that ethic can be deduced. But there again, 
as you have made clear, the picture of the universe, as it is enlarged 
by parapsychology, is one that will enforce and guarantee the moral 
sanctions of mankind in a way that they have not been undergirded 
since the beginning of historic times. 

As to Dr. Hart’s first caveat—his argument that because India 
is in turmoil and is a religious country, therefore the spread of 
spiritual knowledge will not insure peace—with that I profoundly 
disagree because I am sure that the argument is the other way 
round. India today is an illustration of the misery that must always 
ensue when people who believe passionately in religion which they 
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have accepted through tradition have no actual scientific objective 
findings to produce as proofs of their faith, as definition of its 
meaning and range, and as a basis of agreement through reasoned 
argument with their fellows. There I am unreservedly on your 
side. With psi we have the dawn of agreement among men of good 
will and the possibility of the removal of the gravest scandal of 
history: the hatred of the religious for one another through the 
passionate determination to cling to unsubstantiated traditions, tra- 
ditions that no doubt do contain truths but mixed with much that 
is irrelevant, inacceptable by others, and even bad... . 


(Signed) GrraLp HEarpD 











GLOSSARY 


In order to avoid constant redefining of commonly recurring terms in papers 


os in this JourRNAL, the following definitions are submitted for convenient 
reference. 


*For a simple description of those terms marked by an asterisk, as they apply 
to the ESP test data, see Chapter VIII and the Appendix of A Handbook for 
Testing Extra-Sensory Perception by C. E. Stuart and J. G. Pratt. Further ex- 
planation may be found in any elementary statistical text. 


AGENT: In tests for telepathy, the person whose mental states are to be ap- 
prehended by the percipient. In GESP tests, the person who looks at the 
stimulus object. 

AVERAGE SCORE: Average number of hits per run. 


CALL v.: To attempt to identify by ESP a stimulus object or a mental state of 
an agent. 


CALL n.: The response described above; also the resulting selection. 
*CHANCE: The complex of undefined causal factors irrelevant to the purpose at 


CHANCE EXPECTATION = MEAN CHANCE EXPECTATION: The most likely score 
if only chance obtains. 

CHANCE AVERAGE: Mean chance expectation expressed as an expected score, 
generally in terms of average per run. 


CHI-SQUARE: A sum of quantities each of which is a deviation squared di- 
vided by an expected value. Also a sum of the squares of CR’s. 


CLAIRVOYANCE: Extrasensory perception of objective events as distinguished 
from telepathic perception of the mental state of another person. 


*CR (CRITICAL RATIO): A measure to determine whether or not the observed 
deviation is significantly greater than the expected random fluctuation about 
the average. The CR is obtained by dividing the observed deviation by the 
standard deviation. (The probability of a given CR may be obtained by con- 
sulting tables of the probability integral, such as Pearson’s.) 

CR or THE DiFFERENCE: The observed difference between the average scores 
of two samples of data divided by the standard deviation of the difference. 


DECK: Twenty-five ESP cards, five of each suit. 


*DEVIATION: The amount an observed number of hits or an average score 
varies from the mean chance expectation or chance average. A deviation may 
be total (for a series of runs) or average (per run). 


DIE THROW: The elementary unit of data in a dice-throwing test represented 
by the throwing and reading of a single die, no matter how many dice are 
thrown at a time. 


EMPIRICAL CONTROL: An experiment which wholly or partially follows 
the main experiment with the exception that the conditions are designed to 
exclude the possibility of the hypothesis being tested. 


ESP (EXTRASENSORY PERCEPTION): Response to an external event not 
presented to any known sense. 


ESP Carns: Cards, each bearing one of the following five symbols: star, 
circle, three parallel wavy lines (called “waves”), square, plus. 
ESP Symsors: See plate opposite page 1, this Journat, Vol. 1, March, 1937. 
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EXPECTATION ; see CHANCE. 
EXTRACHANCE: Not due to chance alone. 


FREE MATERIAL: The stimulus objects of experiments in which an un- 
limited or unspecified range of stimulus objects is employed (as contrasted 
with methods such as card-calling in which the subject knows that the stimulus 
object is one of a known range). 


FREE RESPONSE METHOD: An ESP test method in which a relatively un- 
limited range of stimulus objects is used and in which the subject is instructed 
to express freely as his response any range of thoughts and ideas. 


GESP (GENERAL EXTRASENSORY PERCEPTION): A technique de- 
signed to test the occurrence of extrasensory perception, permitting either 
telepathy or clairvoyance or both to uperate. 


HIGH-DICE TEST: A PK technique in which the aim of the subject is to 
try to influence a pair of dice to fall with the two upper faces totaling eight or 
more. 


LOW-DICE TEST: A PK technique in which the aim of the subject is to try 
to influence a pair of dice to fall with the two upper faces totaling six or less. 


MEAN CHANCE EXPECTATION; see CHANCE. 


*P (PROBABILITY): A mathematical estimate of the expected relative fre- 
quency of a given event if chance alone were operative. 
PARAPSYCHOLOGY: A division of psychology dealing with those psychical 


effects which appear not to fall within the scope of what is at present recog- 
nized law. ; 


PERCIPIENT: The person who makes the calls in an ESP test. 


PK (PSYCHOKINESIS): The direct influence exerted on a physical system 
by a subject without any known intermediate physical energy or instrumen- 
tation. — 


PRECOGNITION :. Cognition of a future event which could not be known 
through rational inference. 


PREFERENTIAL MATCHING: A method of scoring free responses. A judge 
ranks the stimulus objects (usually in sets of four) with respect to their 
similarity to, or association with, each response; and/or he ranks the responses 
with respect to their similarity to, or association with, each stimulus object. 


PSI: A general term to identify personal factors or processes in nature which 
transcend accepted laws. It approximates the popular use of the word 
“psychic” and the technical one, “parapsychical.” 


PSI PHENOMENA: Occurrences which result from the operation of psi. They 
include the phenomena of both ESP (including precognition) and PK. 

QD (QUARTER DISTRIBUTION): The distribution of hits in the record 
page (or in a logical subdivision thereof, such as the set or the half-set) as 
found in the four equal quarters formed by dividing the selected unit hori- 
zontally and vertically. 
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RUN: A group of trials, usually the successive calling of a deck of 25 ESP 
cards or symbols. In PK tests, 24 single die throws regardless of the num- 
ber of dice thrown at the same time. 


SCORE: The number of hits made in one run. 
Tora. Score: Total of scores made in a given number of runs. 
AVERAGE Score: Total score divided by number of runs. 


*SD (STANDARD DEVIATION): Usually the theoretical root mean square 
of the deviations. It is obtained from the formula Vv nba, in which n is the 
number of single trials, p the probability of success per trial, and q the 
probability of failure. (For ESP cards, SD = 2 V no. of runs.) Sometimes 
the SD used is that estimated from the observed variability in the scores. 
SD or tHe Dirrerence: For both ESP cards and PK tests using dice, the 
SD of the difference is equal to g, ¥/ 1/R, + 1/R, Where g, is the SD 


of a single run and R; and Rs are the number of the runs in the respective 
samples compared. This gives the SD of the difference for run score averages. 


SERIES: Several runs or experimental sessions that are grouped in accordance 
with a stated principle. 


SESSION: A unit of an ESP or PK experiment comprising all the trials of 
one test occasion. 


SET: A subdivision of the record page serving as a scoring unit for a consecu- 
tive group of trials, usually for the same target. 


SEVENS TEST: A PK technique in which the aim of the subject is to try to 
influence a pair of dice to fall with the two upper faces totaling seven. 


*SIGNIFICANCE: A numerical result is significant when it equals or surpasses 
some criterion of degree of chance improbability. Common criteria are: a 
probability value of .01 or less, or a deviation in the expected direction such 
that the critical ratio is 2.33 or greater. 


SINGLES TEST: A PK technique in which the aim of the subject is to try 
to influence dice to fall with a specified face up. 


STIMULUS OBJECT: The ESP card or drawing or other object, some identi- 
fying characteristic of which is to be apprehended by the percipient. 


TARGET: In ESP tests, the stimulus object; or in telepathy, the mental state 
of the agent. In PK tests, the faces of the die (or combination of faces) 
which the subject attempts to bring up in the act of throwing. 

Tarcet Carp: The card which the percipient is attempting to perceive (i.c., 
to identify or otherwise indicate a knowledge of). 


SUBJECT: The person who is experimented upon. In ESP tests, most com- 
monly the percipient (though also the agent in GESP and telepathy). In 
PK tests, any individual whose task it is to influence the objects thrown. 
Tarcet Deck: The deck of cards the order of which the subject is attempting 

to identify. 
Tarcet Face: The face on the die which the subject tries to turn up as a 
consequence of direct mental action. 


TELEPATHY: Extrasensory perception of the mental activities of another 
person. It does not include the clairvoyant perception of objective events. 


TRIAL: In ESP tests, a single attempt to identify a stimulus object. In PK 
tests, a single throw of the dice or other objects thrown. 





